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Trip to Saratoga. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


June 10, 1885. 

Dear Paciric: I have j uet written 
ou from Saratoga, especially regarding 
the convention of the American Home 
Miesionary Society. In this letter I will 
give you divers notes of men and things. 
[ cannot tell you how beautiful the 
country is through which we pass, from 
Boston to Albany, at this season of the 
year. The rich foliage and deep green 
carpetings of the fields on every hand 
fully atone for the dreary winter months. 
At the biddiug of my lady companion we 
switched oft at Pittsfield, and went down 
the valley of the Housatonic, spending 
four days in Berkshire county, her native 
place. I was glad to look at the old 
homes of Dr. Beckwith and the Field 
family, whore reputation is world-wide. 
I had a pleasant day in Great Barring- 
ton. It was Decoration Day, and I watch- 
ed with deep emotion the loving hands 
and aching hearts as they placed the 
beautiful flowers at the graves of the 
brave soldiers. I was interested in ob- 
serving the old family homestead of Mrs. 
Mark Hopkins. It is situated in the 
center of the town, on Main street, and is 
elegant and commodious enough to satisfy 
most persons; but as Mrs. Hopkins has 
a passion for palatial mansions she has 
secured some thirty or forty acres of 
beautiful meadow land adjoining the old 
home, and extending along the banks of 
the Housatonic, which is forty rods dis- 
tant from Main street. The foundations 
of the new mansion are being laid one 
hundred feet back from the street, where 
there is a bluff bank some twenty feet | 
high, which is graded up to suit the 
wishes of the artistic architect. This 
beautiful park and lawn is thus spread 
out under the most commanding view 
from the mansion. In the center of this 
park is a large and elegant fountain, sup- 
plied by water-works belonging to the es- 
tate. The mansion, stables, massive 
walls, etc., are-all to be built of a ‘‘blue 
stone” taken from her own quarry across 
the river, half a mile distant. There I 
found engaged 125 men quarrying the 
rock; 75 men were dressing stone on the 
lawn, aud 100 men were engaged about 
the foundations of the mansion, on the 
carriage house, walls, etc., making a to- 
tal of 300 men. The Congregational 
church and parsonage and carriage house 
are all built of the same ‘‘blue stone.” 
The church cost $75,000, and. the organ 
$30,000, the best in New England. The 


parsonage and furniture cost $75,000, | 


which was a gift of Mrs. Hopkins, who 
also gave $10,000 toward the church. 
The church and parsonage are connected 
by massive corridors, all of which pre- 


sents a view of great architectural beauty. | 


I was told that Mrs. Hopkins, when re- 
quested to pay one of the servants in the 
parsonage, decidedly declined. Alas, 
and what can an ordinary pastor do with 
such an elephant of elegance on his hands ? 
I commiserate his position. 

A ridefof two miles down the river and 
across it to the “Brookside Park” of some 
three hundred acres, the elegant home of 
David Leavitt well repays the visitor. It 
was at this mansion where Mrs. Hopkins 
bought the twenty-thousand-dollar paint- 
ing—the great battle scene—and present- 
ed it to the University of California. A 
drive among the farms of Sheffield was 
very enjoyable and instructive. I had a 
desire to visit the ‘*Chapin 

arm,” noted for its ‘‘Holstein cows.’’ 
They are nearly twice as large as the Jer- 
seys, and black, with a broad white band 
all around them just back of the fore 
legs. These cows are remarkable milk- 
ers, and have to be milked three times a 
day. The ‘Queen’—a beauty—gives 
her forty quarts each day. The man in 
charge assured me that the owner had 
refused two thousand dollars for this 
cow. They all command large prices. 
The milk is not as rich as that of the Jer- 
sevs, and will not produce as choice but- 
ter, but they are more valuable for beef. 

f course, your correspondent had to 
stop at Springfield, and shed a tear over 
the grave of the great ancestor of all the 
Chaping. ‘‘Deacon Samuel Chapin” came 
to ‘‘Agawam,”’ now Springfield, on the 
banks of the Connecticut river, in 1642. 
There he lived and died, greatly honored 
and beloved. He left sons and daugh- 
ters from whom sprang the Beecher fam- 


ily, the Senator Foote family and the | 


Adams family—John and John Quincy 
—each of whom became President. 
Springfield is a beautiful town of immense 
Manufacturing wealth. 

Arrived at Albany, we were detained 
two hours for the train for Saratoga. This 
Was an agreeable detention, as it gave us 
ample time to visit the new State House 
of world-wide renown. It ie located on 
Capitol Hill, a commanding position, and 
18 not yet fully completed, although many 
years and sixteen millions of dollars have 
already been appropriated to its construc- 
tion. Our guide told us that ten years 
more, with ten millions of dollars, would 

© required to complete the structure. 
€ senate and assembly chambers, the 
8°vernor’s room, the judges’ rooms, the 
library room, and othera which I will not 
mention, were all finished with a grand- 
cur that I have not seen equaled in this 
country, nor surpassed in the old cities of 


beautiful. 


the world. Every vaiiety of beautifal 
marble from all parts of the world, with | 


‘the onyx stones of Mexico, are freely 


used in every room, with artistic skill. 
The governor’s room is very magnificent, 
and we had the pleasure of seeing Gov- 
ernor Hill seated in state, listening to the 
arguments of a railroad commission. The 
late Governor Cleveland will certainly 
find no such palatial room to await hima 
at Washington as President. My Cali- 
fornia friends will feel well repaid for a 
little detention in visiting Capitol Hill. 
I must not fail to mention the superb and 
elaborate frescoing executed by Wm. M. 
Hunt, the celebrated artist of Boston. 
Having been sadly -overtaxed by this 
work in the Capitol, he committed suicide 
at Appledon by drowning, during the 
summer that I was there, seven years 
since. The artistic works left by him 
commanded great prices. 


We reached Saratoga on Monday even- 
ing, leaving us a full day for recreation 
before the opening service of the Conven- 
tion. Our drive through town, out to 
Lake Saratoga and through the parks, 
greatly surprised me to find such exten- 
sive and elegant improvements since my 
last visit, eight years ago. Judge Hil- 


ton of the Stewart estate, New York, has | 


taken the lead in costly improvements, 
and especially in beautifying ‘*‘ Woodlawn 
Park,’’ his private property of three hun- 
dred acres, thrown open to the public. 
*‘Interlaken Park,’ on Saratoga Lake, 
the late residence of Frank Leslie, is very 
The house was burned on the 
morning of our visit. : 

As a matter of course, every visitor is 
found on change at seven o'clock in the 
morning at the celebrated Hathom Spring. 
Five cents admission, drink all you 
please, sparkling from the spring quite 
cold, or go to the hot water tank, and 
take the water héated in bottles, as some 
delicate persons prefer it warm. Great 
crowds gather at the spring about the 
hour named. . 

The headquarters of the clergy were at 
the American House and the Adelphi, on 
Broadway and near the place of meeting. 
The very large and fashionable hotels do 
not open till about the middle of June. 
Dr. Barrows of New York, the Secretary, 
finds a welcome with Rev. Mr. Jones, 
pastor of the Congregational church of 
Saratoga, he having married the pastor’s 
daughter. The Methodiet brethren are 
very kind to grant the use of their large 
and beautiful house year after year. 


Some little pleasantry occurred which 
is worth relating. Dr. Barrows remark- 
ed to your correspondent: ‘‘And you are 
the only delegate and member from the 
Pacific Coast.” ‘‘Then,” said Dr. Mer- 
edith,” you must do as Bishop Peck did 
years ago, when he came on to a great 
national conveation of the Methodist 
brethren. With his immensity of person 
he came slowly upon the platform, and 
with great moderation spoke thus: ‘The 
Pacific Coast salutes you!’ This was 
too much for even our sober Methodist 
friends, and they cheered him most heart- 
ily.” 

. have a word of warning for all excess- 
ive statisticians. The Rev. Mr. Moore 
of Connecticut had evidently had an at- 
tack of figures and dates for the past six 
months, and it culminated, unfortunately, 
in this Convention, wasting at least half 
an hour of very precious time. A lady 
at my side, a stranger, saw my annoy- 
ance, and handed me a scrap of paper 
written thus: ‘‘Why is Mr. Moore like 
an Arab? Because he lives on dates.’’ 
[ thought it very good, and it gave me 
some relief. Many persons did so wish 
the good Moderator would assert his au- 
thority and stop the infliction. 

Will your Executive Committee of 
Home Missions profit by tbe experience 
of Ohio? The Rev. A. C. Barrows of 
Ohio gave an interesting account of the 
struggle and the mistakes in Home Mis- 
sion work in that State. One error was 
in not compelling the churches to eelf- 
support at a much earlier. day. ‘‘They 
had become like unweaned calves of two 
or three years of age, and when finally 
cut off and weaned they bellowed most 
lustily; but they were all now thriving 
and doing well.”’ | 

It was pleasant to meet our old friend, 
Rev. Seabury, who acted as pastor at 
Berkeley for some time, and then went 
to Lowell and preached for several years 
till his health failed. Then he devoted a 
year to travel in Europe, and returned 
greatly improved, and is now settled over 
a charch after his own heart in Dedham, 
ten miles from Boston. Dr. Meredith 
has never visited California. He ought 
to do so; and if some of our San Francis- 
co churches desire to secure one of the 
most attractive and impressive preachers 
in New England to supply the pulpit for 
a few months, I think they could do so 
by making the proper arrangements. He 
is the pastor of Shawmut Congregational 
church, a beautiful new edifice on Tre- 
mont, corner of Brookline street. He is 
successor to Dr. Nehemiah Adams. I 
heard him in his own pulpit four weeks 
since, and rarely hear as grand a sermon 
as that was—addressed to young men. 
The text was: ‘‘Show thyself a man.’’ I 
wish all your young men could hear that 
discourse. They would never forget it. 
The divine who can command an audi- 
ence of two to three thousand persons 
every Saturday afternoon for years to 
listen to the exposition of the Sunday- 
school lesson is certainly no ordinary 
man. 


I can aleo say the same of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott of the Christian Union, an earn- 
est, profound and impressive preacher, 
and a faithful watchman upon ‘‘ the 
walls,’’ watching all the movements of 
the hosts around him. He would give 
joy to all your churehes and the pastors 
if you could have him with you for two 
or three months. 

The Saratogans are pleased with the 
prospect of having General Grant and 
family as visitors for the summer. His 
physicians insist on a dry atmosphere; 
therefore, he must stay away from his own 
cottage at Long Branch. Mr. Drexel of 
New York generously offers him his cot- 
tage on Mt. McGregor, eleven miles from 
Saratoga by narrow gauge railroad. It 
has an elevation of one thousand feet, and 


a commanding view nearly equal to Mt. 


Washington. The General and family 
will go there on the 23d of this month, 
and remain till the last of July. May 
the richest blessings of the Most High 
rest upon this great benefactor of our 
country. With cordial salutations, 


S. A. C. 
A Golden Wedding. 


Rockin, June 16, 1885. 
Eprirors Paciric: Last Sabbath was, 


‘indeed, a joyous day in Roeklin; one to 


be remembered. The occasion was the 
golden wedding of our pastor, Rev. Hi- 
ram Cummings, and his amiable wife, 
Mrs. Lavina (Soule) Cummings, who 
were married in the M. E. church of 
Duxbury, Mass., at 2 o'clock Pp. m., June 
14, 1835. They entered the church, 
which was crowded, while the choir was 
singing an appropriate piece, and were 
married at the altar, Mr. Cummings 
then seated the bride, and, the pastor be- 
ing absent, went into the pulpit and offi- 
ciated, preaching an extemporaneous ser- 
mon from Philippians ii: 12, 13: ‘‘Work 
out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God which worketh in 
you both to willand to do of his good 
pleasure.’’ 

At 10:30 a. m., the hour here answer- 
ing to 2 Pp. M. there, the services in our 
church commenced by the choir, under 
direction of Professor Burbank, singing 
the hymn commencing with ‘‘Since Jesus 
freely did appear, to grace the marriage 
feast.” As they commenced the last 
verse, the bridal party, consisting of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cummings, and several attend- 
ants, who have long been their personal 
friends, were ushered into the church, 
the congregation, which filled the house, 
rising to their feet. The bride and at- 
tendants were conducted to reserved 
seats, the groom taking his place in the 
pulpit, and conducting the services of the 
morning, preaching from the text he used 
on his wedding day. The congregation 
listened with earnest attention. It was, 
indeed, an excellent sermon. As he was 
about to close the service, the Superino- 
tendent of the Sunday-school requested 
Mr. and Mrs. Cummings to occupy seats 
placed in front of the pulpit, facing the 
audience. With a puzzled air, they 
complied. They were there met by a 


representative from the Band of Hope and 


one from the Sunday-school. Master 
Charles Davis, from the Band of Hope, 
stepped forward, bearing in bis hand a 
beautiful floral anchor, and thus address- 
ed them: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Cummings 
(they arose), the Rocklin Band of Hope 
wish you to accept their congratulations 
that you have lived to see this, your 
golden wedding. We also ask you to 
accept this emblem of our Band, which 
is also an emblem of the hope which has 
sustained and cheered you in all the sor- 
rows and joys of the fifty years of your 
united lives, which hope we have as an 
anchor to the soul, both sure and stead- 
fast, and entereth into that within the 
veil.’’ 

Mr. Cummings responded as follows: 
‘*‘We accept, with great pleasure, this 
floral emblem of the Band of Hope, not 
only of this place, but throughout the 
country. It is truly an appropriate sym- 
bol of the Christian’s hope, except these 


flowers will soon fade, but the Christian’s | 


hope never. It will preserve and keep 
us in safety amidst all the perils of this 


life, and entering into Chriet within the | 


veil will secure to us all the higher bless- 
ings of the life to come. Hoping. that 
you, and all you represent, may, in your 
youthful days, secure all the blessings in- 
cluded within the scope of this emblem, 
we accept it with grateful hearts.” 

Miss Arilla Duncan then addressed 
them as follows: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Cum- 
mings, dear pastor and teacher, I come 
from our Sunday-school with greetings 
and congratulations. We are glad that 
you are spared to see this, your golden 
wedding day. We ask you to accept 
this little tribute (presenting a small 


purse containing $5.00 gold coin), not for | . 
its own value, but as a-token of our love 
Long may you live to sus-. 


and esteem. 
tain your present relations to us!’’ 

To this the pastor responded: ‘*We 
accept, with profound pleasure, this val 
uable gift of the dear children of the 
Sunday-school. It is more to be prized 
than gold, which perisheth, as it is a 
token of love and gratitude. You, and 
the children you represent, whose little 
hands have collected this tribute of love 
and esteem co cheerfully, wiil find in 
Christ, your Saviour, a treasure far rich- 


‘er than gold, for he hath said, ‘Suffer 


tbe children to come unto me and forbid 


| them not, for of such is the kingdom of 


heaven,’ ”’ 

“The morning service was then closed. 

In the evening the house was again fiil- 
ed. Mr. Cummings read some cungrat- 
ulatory letters, then gave ‘‘reminiscences 
of fifty years,”’ in which all were interest- 
ed. After this, the choir rendered a 
praise-service in a very effective manner. 
The singing, throughout the day and 
evening, was very fice, Flowers and plants 
that had escaped the ravages of grass- 
hoppers were used to decorate the 
ie a The bride wore a rich black 


jabot of lace, a neat pin and a small cor- 
sage bouquet; over her shoulders she 
wore an elegant white, sewing-silk ker- 
chief--(beautifully brocaded) that she 
wore on her wedding day, just fifty years 
before. The groom wore the same gloves 
he wore on that day. They were, in- 
deed, a venerable and grand-looking 
couple, and every one in the house was 
proud of them, and felt that their very 
presence was a benediction. We are 
thankful that it is God’s providence they 

@ with us, and our universal prayer is, 

od bless and still spare them many 


days. 

All through Mr. Cummings’ long and 
active life he has been in the ministry, 
and has been closely identified with the 
leading and vital interests of our country, 
especially the causes of emancipation and 
temperance, through the times which 
tried men’s souls, never shrinking from 
the path of duty, never seeking self- 
emolument. | 
.,. Monday afternoon the ladies took pos- 
session of the parsonage, and had every- 
thing their own way. Soon tables were 
arranged, decorated with flowers and 
filled with pyramids and loaves of the 
most delicate cake, delicious ice-cream 
and refreshing lemonade. At an early 
hour the house was thronged with friends 
eager to tender their congratulations, all 
faces beaming with gladness and good- 
will. The evening was spent in social 
converse and singing. A nice bouquet 

d a beautiful book were quietly pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs. Cummings. Lat- 
-er @ well-filled purse of gold coin, from 
the people, was presented to them by Mr. 
John Davis, in a very happy manner. 

Cummings, responded as beet he 
could in his surprise, expressing his ap- 
preciation of the many aseurances of the 
good-will and esteem of this people, and 
eapecially on this interesting occasion. 
Every one was served bountifully with 
the refreshments so liberally supplied. 
Of the many present but few were born 
before the event they were celebrating. 
Many congratulatory letters were receiv- 
ed, three of which are forwarded to you 
tor publication. — Com. 

CONGRATULATIONS. 


. Mento Park, Cal., May 22, 1885. 
/ Mr. and Mrs. Stanford wish to extend 
to Mr. and Mrs. Cummings their best 
wishes for the continuauce of blessings 
that may help to prolong their already 
many happy days spent together. 
AmeEsBury, Mass., May 27, 1885. 
My Dear Friend: 
from thee—glad thou art alive, and glad 
that thy worthy life-companion is still 
with thee to celebrate your golden wed- 
ding. I know thee feel as [ do, grateful 
to the divine providence that gave us an 
opportunity to labor in the anti-slavery 
field, and to sow in storm and trial the 
seed of the emancipation harvest, and live 
to see a free and united nation. God 
bas been good to us, my dear old fellow- 
laborer. Nearly all the signers of the 
anti-slavery declaration in 1833 are 
gone onward. Elizur Wright and my- 
self and Robert Piercis are all three 
known to be living. I wish I could com- 
ply with thy request and put a few 
thoughts into verse, but I am now in my 
78th year, and the poetic machine is out 
of order, ‘‘and the sound of the grinding 
is low.’’ Let me congratulate thee and 
thy dear helpmate on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of your marriage, and wish you 
all possible happinees here and hereafter. 
I am very faithfully thy old friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Rockin, Placer County, Cal. 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Cummings: We 
very much regret that we cannot avail 
ourselves of the pleasure of being present 
at your golden anniversary to-morrow 
evening. The occasion itself is so rare 
that to be present is an event to be re- 
membered and highly prized, especially 
so when it embraces years of intimate 
acquaintance and friendsbip. With our 
regrets at being absent, we send golden 


‘friendship, love, hope and wishes renew- 
ed, and may old age come slowly and 


rest lightly; that you may be with us 
many years tocome is the sincere wish 
of Yours very truly, 

Mr. and Mrs. H. G. MoKusiox. 


Rev. Chas. H. Pope, so well remem- 
bered in this State, preached a sermon in 
the Congregational church, Farmington, 
Me.,of which he is pastor, on May 24th, 
before the John F. Appleton Post, on 
‘‘The Vacation of the Grand Army of 
the Republic.” The sermon, from the 
text Eph. iv: 1, is published in the 
Franklin Journal, and is worthy of the 
minister and the occasion. | 

The census just completed shows that 
Washington, D. C., has a population of 


203,359, an increase of more than 28,- 
000 since 1880. : 


silk dress; her only ornaments were a 


I am glad to hear 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


The monthly meeting of the Woman,s 
Board of Missions will be held in the 
Third church (Dr. Beckwith’s) on 
Wednesday, July Ist, at 2P.m. Meet- 
ing of Executive Committee at 1. 


Mrs. Pickett’s Missionary Box. 


BENEFITS AT A CENT APIECE, 


(Concluded.) 


‘‘Well, the box sot there all that 
week, an’ I used to say it must be kinder 
lonesome with nothin’ in it, for not a cent 
went in till next missionary meetin’ day. 
I was cettin’ on the back steps gettin’ a 
breath of fresh air when Mary come 
home, an’ | called out to her to know 
what them geese talked about to-day. 
That was the livin’ word I called *em— 
‘them geese’! Well, she come an’ set 
down along o’ me, an’ begun to tell me 
about the meetin’, an’ it was all about 
Injy an’ the widders there, poor creturs, 
au’ they bein’ abused an’ starved an’ 
not let to think for themselves—you know 
all about it better’n I do—an’ before I 
thought I up an’ said: 


I’m where I kin earn my own livin,’ an’ 


feral’... 

‘‘Then Mary she laughed an’ said 
there was my fust benefit. Well, that 
sorter tickled me, for I thought a woman 
must be pretty hard up for benefits when 
she had to go clear off to Injy to find ’’em, 
at’ I dropped in one cent, an’ it rattled 
round a few days without any company. 
IT used to shake it every time I passed 
by the shelf, an’ the thought of them 
poor things in Injy kep’ a comin’ up be- 
fore me, an’ I was really glad when I got 
a new boarder for my best room, an’ felt 
as if I’d oughter put in another. An’ 
next meetin’, Mary she told me about 
Japan, an’ I thought about that till I put 
in another because [ warn’t a Jap. An’ 
all the while I felt kinder proud of how 
little there was in that box. Then one 
day when I got a chance to turn a little 

ony sellin’ eggs, which I warn’t in the 
habit of, Mary brought the box in where 
I was countin’ of my money, an’ says: 

*<*A penny for your benefit Aunt 
Mirandy,’ an’ I says: | 

‘This a’n’t the Lord’s benefit’; an’ 
she answered : | 

‘© ’ta’nt his, whose is it?’ an’ she 
began to hum over something out of one 
of the poetry books that she was always 
a readin’ of — | 

_-God’s grace is the only grace, 
And all grace is the grace of God. 

‘‘Well, I dropped in the penny an’ 
them words kep’ ringin in my ears till I 
couldn’t help puttin’ more to it, on ac- 
count of some other things I never 
thought of callin’ the Lord’s benefits be- 
fore. An’ by that time, what with 
Mary’s tellin’ me about them meetin’s, 
an’ me most always findin’ somethin’ to 
put in a penny for, to be thankful that I 
warn’t it, an’ what with gettin’ interest- 
ed about it all, an’ sorter searchin’ round 
a little, now an’ then, to think of some- 
thing or other to put in a cent for, there 
really come to be quite a few pennies in 
the box, an’ it didn’t rattle near eo much 
when I shook it. An’ then one day, 
Mary she brought me alittle purplish 

mphlet, an she says: 

‘**Aunty, here's a missionary maga- 
zine I’ve subscribed to for you, bein’ 
you're so interested in missions.’ 

‘‘Me interested in missions! But 
when I come to think it over, I didn’t 
see but what I was, in a way, an’ I said 
it over to myself, kinder curious, to see 
bow it sounded. It was jest what they 
said about Mis’ Stapleton, she t’was the 
President of the Missionary Society. An’ 
that night our new boarder he picked up 
the magazine, an’ said: 

‘““*Why, what’s this!’ An’ I said, 
quite pleased, before I thought: 

‘*«That’s a magazine that my niece, 
Mary Pickett, she’s subscribed to for me, 
bein’ I’m so interested in missions.’ 

‘**My mother used to take it,’ says 
he. He wasa young man, not much 
more’n a boy, an’ homesick, I guess. 
‘I’d like to look it over, if you don’t 
mind,’.he says. ‘It looks like home.’ 
So I was so pleased to hear him say 
that, for the boarders they don’t most 
generally say much, except to find fault, 
that when I went out in the dinin’ room, 
I jest put another cent in, for the maga- 
zine itself, part for what he’d said, an’ 
part for what I’d ben readin’ out of it 
that afternoon; an’ while I was a drop- 
pin’ of it in, Mary she come up behind 
me an’ give me a big hug. 

dear old inconsistent thing!’ 
she says, an’ then I knew she’d heard 
what I’d said in the parlor. 

‘Well, it went on that way for quite a 
while, an’ it come to be a regular thing 
that a cent would get in there every time 
I heard about the meetin.’ I thought 
Mary would ’a’ died laughin’ the time I 
put one in because I warn’t born a,anni- 
bal—an’ one day—lI’ll never forget that 
day, Mis’ Malcolm—she was a tellin’ me 
about Turkey, an’ she told how some 
missionaries beard a little girl eayin’ how 
the smallest thing in all the world wa’n’t 
any. smaller than the joy of her father 


when she was born. Then word went 
| right through me. I was standin’ over 


‘* «Well, if I be a widder, I’m thankful 


no thanks to nobody an’ no one to inter- | 


the i’nin-board, an’ Mary was opposite to 
me, but all of a sudden, instead of her, 
I seemed to see my Liakim’s face, that 
had been dead ten years, an’ him a- 
leanin’ down over our little baby that 
only lived two weeks, the only one I ever 


had. Seemed to me I couldn’t get over 


it, when that baby died. An’ I seemed 
to see J.iakim smilin’ down at it, an’ it 
lyin’ there all soft an’ white—she was a 
white little baby—such a pretty baby— 
an’ before | knew it, I was droppin’ tears 


| all over the starched clothes, an’ I turned 


round an’ went an’ put another cent in 
that box, for the look on Liakiim’s face 
when he held ber that time. An’ Mary, 
she see comethin’ was the matter, I guess, 


for she walked off an’ never asked no — 


questions. But all the rest of the day I 
kep’ seein’ that little face before me, an’ 
thinkin’ how J’d had her for my own, an’ 
how I knew she was in glory—lI’d only 
felt it hard that I couldn’t keep her before 
that—an’ before I went to bed I went 
out in the dinin’-room, an’ I put in a lit- 


tle bright five-cent piece for my baby, 


because I couldn’t bear to count her jest, 
like everythin’ else, an’ I found myself 
cryin’ because I hadn’t enough money 
jest then to spare anythin’ bigger. I 
suppose it was from thinkin’ about her so 
much that that night 1 dreamed about 
mother. [could see her as plain, an’ 
father with her, an’ we was back on the 
old farm, an’ while I was kissin’ of *em 
both I heard some one sayin’: ‘As one 
whom his mother comforteth.’ An’ I 
woke up an’ I was sayin’, ‘O Lord, I 
am a wicked, ungrateful woman! 
‘*Mis’ Malcolm, I don’t suppose you 
could understand—you that’s a minister’s 
wife, an’ thankful to the Lord, in course 
—what I thought that night. I laid 
awake, thinkin’ an’ cryin,’ an’ yet not 
all sorry, for half the night I kep’ 
thinkin’ of ail the things the Lord had 
ever done for me, an’ the more I thought 
of mother an’ the old home, the softer 
my heart seemed to grow, an’ I jest pray- 
ed with all my might an’ main, an’ that 
there box weighed on my mind like lead. 
‘A cent apiece!’ I kep’ sayin’. ‘A cent 
apiece for all bis benefitae?? Why, they 
come over me that night while I laid 
there prayin’, till they was like crowds 
an’ crowde of angels all round me. In 
the mornin’ I went up to the box, feelin’ 
meaner than dirt, an’ I putin a cent for 
mother, an’ a cent for father, an’ one for 
the old farm, an’ the rose-bish in front of 
my window, an’ for my little pet lamb 
that made me so happy whenI wasa 
girl, an’ for heaps of other things that I’d 
ben forgettin’ in them hard times. An’ 
when I couldn’t spare no more, I went to 
work, an’ do believe I was a different 
woman after that. For there was the 
verses in the Bible that I used to get up 
early to read them mornin’s, an’ there 
was the love of God that I’d never right- 
ly understood, an’ there was church, that 
I couldn’t bear to miss now, an’ there 
was the daily bread, that I’d never 
thought of bein’ thankful for till that 
night when I found out how much I’d 
had in my life, an’ begun to look about 
me for what I had now. And so it went 
on, till the box grew heavier an’ heavier, 


an’ before the day come for it to be open- | 


ed, three months from the time I’d had 
it, it was all full, an’ I stuck in one cent 
into the slit at the top, an’ said: 


‘¢ ‘That’s for you, Mary Pickett, for if 
ever I had a benefit from the Lord you’re 
one!’ an’ Mary she cried when I said it. 

**So, when the day come, I said I was 
goin’, too, an’ I left the i’nin’ an’ we went 
off together, an’ there was singin’ an’ 
everythin,’ jest as there always is, only 
it was all new to me, an’ every one seem- 
as glad to see me as if I’d ben as rich as 
any of ’em, an’ at last it come time to 
open our boxes. An’ I brought mine an’ 
I says, ‘Mis’ Stapleton,’ I says, ‘if ever 
there was a mean feelin’? woman come to 
missionary@neetin’ I’m the one, for I’ve ben 
a-keepin’ count of my mercies at a cent 
apiece,’ I says. ‘It’s all cents in there 
‘cept one five-cent piece, that means 
eomethin’ special to me. An’ I wouldn’t 
let myself put in more,’ I says, beginning 
to cry, ‘for when I begun to find out what 
I had to be thankful for, I says to my- 
self, ‘Mean you'd oughter feel, an mean 
you shall feel! You'll jest finish up this 
here box the way you begun? An’ here” 
*t is,’ I says, ‘an’ every cent is one of the 
Lord’s mercies.’ So i set down, cryin’ 
like a baby, an’ Mis’ Stapleton she begun 
to count, with the tears a-runnin’ down 
her own cheeks, an’ before she got 
through we was all cryin’ together, for 
there was three hundred an’ fifty blessed 
cents in that box, not countin’ the little 
five-cent piece, that nobody knew what 
it meant. | 
‘*¢An’ now,’ says |, ‘for mercy’s sake 
give me another box, but don’t let it 
have that motto on it, for 1 believe it’ll 
break my beart!’ 

“So they give me this one with ‘The 
Love of Christ Constraineth Us,’ on it, 
an’ Mis’ Barnes, that was the minister’s 
wife then, she prayed for us all, about 
havin’ thankful Sioata an’ lovin’ the Lord 
for what he’s done for us, an’ I went 
home with the new box that’s standin’ 
there on the shelf, an’ life’s bena dif- 
ferent. thing to me sence that day, Mis’ 
Malcolm, my dear, an’ that’s why that 
missionary box is worth its weight in gold .” 

[The above, by Miss Alice Eddy, is 
publiehed in leaflet by the W. B. M. I., 


| No. 75 Madison street, Chicago. 
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[Wepwespay, JUNE 24, 1885. 


‘Literary and Hducational 


Recgtvep. — Thirteenth Report of 


Franklin Reformatory Home for Inebri- 


ates of Philadelphia. Vick’s Illustrat- 
ed Monthly Magazine for May. $1.25 
yearly. James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 
——The Pulpit Treasury. $2 50 & 
E. B. Treat, 771 Broadway, New York. 
New volume commencing with May. 
Cottage Hearth Monthly. $1.50 year. 
Boston, 11 Bromfield street. The In- 
terior Monthly. Reformed Publishing 
Co., Dayton, O. $2 a year. The 
Puget Sound Sanitarian and Prohibi- 
tionist is a monthly journal devoted to 
Hygicn> and temperance, and is publish- 
ed by the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Seattle, W.T. This is 
the second number. The women in 
Washington are awake to their opportuni- 
ty. The Converted Catholic Monthly 
is published by James A. O’Connor, 60 
Bible House, New York; $1 yearly. 
This May number shows that this publica- 
tion is in the sixth month of its second 
It has commenced the printing of 
a translation of ‘The Moral Theology for 
the Jesuits,’ a work used in Roman 
Catholic seminaries. Its author wae J. 
P. Gury. This monthly is devoted to the 
enlightenment and conversion of Roman 
Catholics. The Sidereal Messenger, 
May. Northfield, Minn. 


Words and Weapons, for June, 1885, 
has fallen into our hands. This is a 
small monthly magazine of about forty 
pages, designed for Christian Workers, 
and edited by Dr. G. F. Pentecost of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. We like its spirit and 
contents, and general make-up; and have 
no doubt that it will be helpful to some 
who toil in mural vineyards. But still 
we do not feel in sympathy with maga- 
zines and papers devoted to specialties. 
No active Christian, no Christian family, 
can get on well without a religious pa- 
per of a general character. If, then, 
such person, or family, takes, also, this 
‘*gpecial”’ publication and that, the bur- 
den becomes too great. One good paper 
with its special department is far better 
for a person or a family than four or 
five different publications, with each its 
special subjects, and far less expensive. 

nless great care is exercised, the 
**gpecial’’ publications ran into one- 
sidedness, or become monotonous and 
dull. | 


Methods and Principles in Bible Study 
by Rev. 
A. E. Winstup, is a volume of 222 pages, 
published by W. A. Wilde & Co., Bos- 


ton. It is printed on superior paper, has 


a very full table and analysis of contents 
and a full index. There are many very 
good discriminations and hints on matters 
connected with the study and teaching of 
the Bible. Not infrequently, a fresh and 
pertinent illustration occurs. Pithy sen- 
tences are to be found on many pages. 
We cannot judge it to be a book of per- 
manent hold on the age. It may not 
rank with that wise and thorough volume 
of Dr. Trumbull’s, for example. To be 


— gure, its object is not identical. 


We have received ‘‘The Sage of 
Mentor,” a poem in five cantos, by Lu- 
man Allen. Third edition is said to be 
ready, but we guess ours is the first, for 
it was printed in 1881. The circular ac- 
companying it saye such lofty things about 
it that one is likely to be disappointed 
when he reads it. The hero is the late 
President Garfield. A strange mytho- 
logical element is introduced into the poem 
which mars it so much as to prevent us 
from appreciating what is of merit in the 
rather turgid stanzas. 


The English Illustrated Magazine for 
May contains a sketch of Lord Wolseley, 
by Archibald Forbes, and “A Ship of 
"49,’’ by Bret Harte. The illustrations 
of the articles ‘‘Legends of Toledo” 
and ‘*About the Market Gardens,” are 
attractive. So is the whole magazine, 
which is published by MacMillan & Co., 
New York, at $1.75 a year. , 


“Piano Classics by the Best Compos- 


_ers,’’ published by Oliver Ditson & Co., 


-price $1, is a valuable work containing 
some forty-four pieces of medium length 
and medium difficulty. It contains 
pieces by some of the best composers, 
and is bright and interesting, cheap and 


good. 


That indefatigable publisher, John B. 
Alden, sends us samples of four of his 
magazines, Zhe Novelist, The Book- 
Worm, Juvenile Book of Knowledge, 
Juvenile Story Book. The latter three 
are monthly, at 25 cents a year; and the 
first weekly, at $1.50 a year. 


The American Sunday-school Union 
will publish; in September, the $1,000 
prize-book on ‘*The Lord’s Day—lIts Per. 
petual Obligation,’”’ by Professor A. E. 
Waffle, Lewisburg, Penn. 


But what can bring better reading in 
the magazine form than Littell’s Living 
Age, now in its 145th volume? Littell 
& Co., 31 Bedford street, Boston; week- 
ly; $8 a year. 


Be kind to those below yon in life; do 
not criticise the faults of others; if you 
see them, conceal them; if you cannot do 
this with your hand, do so with your 
skirt, your tongue and your heart. A 
day will come when nothing will benefit 
you; neither family nor wealth; nothing 
except submission to God with a pure 
heart.—Dervish Maxims. 


The statistics of the Evangelical As- 
sociation, just published, showed that 
the Albright Methodists have: Mem- 
‘bers, 124,554, increase, 4,323; adults 
baptized during the past year, 1 835, in- 
crease, 421; children baptzied, 8,527, in- 
crease, 405; missionary contributions, 
$116,532, increase, $4,896. The As. 
sociation is prospering in all departments, 


Naomi. 


[Paper read by Mrs. M. Chandler at the 
Wednesday evening prayer-meeting in Ply- 
mouth church, June 17th.] 

Between the troublous tumults that 
now and again swept over the lands of 
Israel there were short intervals of peace, 
momentary lullings im the recurrent 
storms, that all too soon would gather 
and break with redoubled fury upon that 
devoted land. The chronicles of these 
peaceful times are very short, and often 
they are summed up in the one sentence, 
‘*And the land bad rest.” 

Sach was the condition of the country 
during the judgeship of Deborah and 
Barak, for we read in the quaint language 
of Holy Writ: ‘‘And the land had rest 
forty years.” But during this brief in- 
terval of peace there is given to us one 
home poem, so sweet in its simplicity, so 
touching in its faithfulness, and so pure 
in its love, that the book of Ruth ever 
has been, and always will be, a noble ex- 
ample of patient trust and self-denying 
affection. But it is not of fair Ruth that 
we will speak, for ‘‘poets oft have sung 
her story,” and her tender words, begin- 
ning, ‘‘Entreat me not to leave thee,”’ 
have given eolemn sweetness to many a 
troth plight. There is another character 
also deserving our attention—Naomi, the 
wife of Elimelech. We hear so much of 
Ruth’s devotion that we are apt to forget 
Naomi’s unselfishness. Ruth’s filial af- 
fection is so much sung that we some- 
times do not hear the sweet chords that 
respond in the character of her mother- 
in-law. 

Naomi has often been called the model 
mother-in-law. Let us see with what 
reason this title has been applied to her. 
The position of a mother-in-law is a hard 
one. To faithfully perform one’s duty to 
one’s own children is not an easy task; 
how much more difficult to do right by 
those of another, especially if of different 
race or kindred! Yet, such were her 
qualities of mind and heart, such was her 
power of winning affection, that even to 
a strange land and among alien people 
would her daughters-in-law follow her. 
Naomi had lived in the land ‘of Moab a 
presumably happy life, respected by her 
neighbors for her Christian character, and 
honored by her children. Although far 
from the land of ber birth, still with her 
husband, her sons and their lovely wives 
around her, she was still the center of a 
Christian home, loved not only by her 
own children but tenderly cared for by 
her daughters-in-law. This one fact, above 
all other things, proves the sweetness and 
unselfishness of her character. She had 
also upheld her religion in a strange land, 
and her teachings had led Ruth and 
Orpah, and perhaps others, to turn to 
the God of the Hebrews. But now 
Elimelech is dead, and Mahlon and Chil- 
ion are no more, and naturally Naomi’s 
heart turns to the home of her youth. 
Again there is now plenty in the land of 
Israel, and perchance among her kindred 
she may find an asylum in her lonely old 
age. Also, it was the custom in ancient 
social life for young widows to re-marry, 
and find ‘‘rest’’ in the home of a husband. 
Naomi, old and comparatively friendless, 
might be an unwelcome obstacle in the 
eyes of many seeking the hand of Ruth 
and Orpah in marriage. Thinking care- 
fully of these things, Naomi decides what 
to do, and with a resolute heart sets forth 
on her journey. She is leaving the land 
where she buried her husband, ehe is 
bidding farewell to the sepulcher where 
her two sons lie entombed, and doubtless 
itis with heavy hearts that the three 
lonely women set out on their ‘‘way to 
the land of Judah.’’ But not far have 
they gone when Naomi’s motherly heart 
yearns afresh over her children, and, 
thinking of the toilsome journey and the 
uncertainties before them, she entreats 
them to turn back. There is peace for 
them in the land of Moab. They will be 
among their kindred. They are sstill 
young, and they each may marry and be 
the center of another happy home. No 
thought of herself, old and alone, enters 
ber mind. She sweetly and unselfishly 
urges Ruth and Orpah to do that which 
she thinks is best for them. She mur- 
murs not at ber own lot, but plaintively 
pleads with them, and says that for their 
sakes it grieves her that the ‘“‘hand of the 
Lord hath afflicted her.”’ 

She would willingly, albeit sadly, go 
back to Judah, but she can not bear to 
blight their young lives by years of wid- 
owhood in a strange and alien land. 
Firm in her purpore, the unselfish Naomi 
insists on their departure, and Orpah, 
weeping, kissed her mother-in-law and 
returned unto her people, but ‘‘Ruth 
clave unto her.’’ How tender must have 
been the mother heart, how enduring the 
affection, how earnestly must Naomi 
have followed her God, and how deep 
and pure must have been the love which 
would inspire Ruth to utter those touch- 
ingly pathetic words, ‘‘Entreat me not to 
leave thee, nor to return from following 
thee, for whither thou goest I will go; 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God 
shall be my God. Where thou diest, 
will I die, and there will I be buried; 
the Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee and me!” 
Had Naomi lived other than a noble life, 


God-fearing, surely, words like there 
would never have been uttered, even by 
Ruth.* | 

Some have called Naomi bitter, and 
have said she rebelled, marmuring 
against her lot, when she says: *‘Call me 
Mara, for the Lord hath dealt very bit- 
terly with me.’’ But picture the sceene— 
a tired, worn and weary woman, who, 
years before, had Jeft ber native land in 
health and strength, happy with husband 
and children, returns childless and a 
widow. She went out in the pride of 
hope and youth; she returne aged, lonely, 
afflicted. The lovely, gracions Nomi 
had departed from Judah the favori'e of 
all, and she comes home almost unattend- 
ed. All the city was moved, and they 
said, ‘Is this Naomi?” Is it any wonder 


that she answers perhaps bitterly, yet 


| 


had her character been otherwise than ° 


with a pathos, remembering those 
happy days:: “Call me not Naomi; call 
for the Almighty hath afflicted 
me.’ Yes, indeed afflicted, but, passing 
through the deep waters of affliction, she 
had steadfastly clung to the ‘‘Arm that 
is mighty to save,” and in His strength 

sing safe to the dry land, the toss- 
ing billows had not overwhelmed her. 
She now returns to the land of her birth, 
seeking a humble home, so humble that 
to support even that pore abode Ruth 
goes out to glean in the field after the reap- 
era. And when, at night, she returns, laden 


ola 


with the welcome grain, Naomi, all un- 


knowing whose hand had helped her, 
atefully says: ‘Blessed be he that 
id take knowledge of thee.” Upon 
learning that her rich kinsman, Boaz, had 
assisted the lovely Moabitess, Naomi, 
with thoughtful care, directs Ruth as to 
the course she shall pursue, and, accord- 
ing to the time honored custom in Jewish 
nations, Boaz, the nearest of kin, took 
Ruth to wife. Again established in a 
home of her own, the gentle Naomi dwelt, 
loving and beloved, caring for and guid- 
ing Ruth’s children—for we learn that 
she became nurse unto them. | 
Such is Naomi’s history—a humble 
life, lived in a humble way, a lovely 
flower blooming in secret beauty, a noble, 
self-sacrificing spirit of true devotion, 
breathed forth upon the air of an ancient 
Jewish home, a tender mother-love which 
found fullest expression in an undying 
devotion to her children and her chil- 
dren’s children, have, indeed, more than 
earned for Naomi the title of a model 
mother-in-law. 
Ah, she receives more than that! A 
woman’s truest sphere is in her home. 
A woman’s highest earthly happiness is 
in the love of her husband and children, 
and a woman’s crowning glory is to have 
those children, from the joys of a true 
Christian life into which her counsels 
have guided them, rise up and call her 
**blessed.” And such was the position 
of Naomi. 


The Sunday-School Library. 


BY A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


The acknowledged function of the 
Sunday-school itself being the moral and 
religious training of children, it follows 
naturally that the library must take its 
place as an aid to this very noble end, 
toward which we would be sparing ‘in 
nothing. 

In order that the library should serve 
well the end for which it is, necessarily 
it must be of the kind which will be this 
and not something else. _ 

How shall we get at the facts con- 
cerning suitable material? Obviously, 
we must consider it from two stand points— 
that of the child, certainly, and that of 
the teacher, emphatically; but, perhaps, 
before either, broadly and generally. 

1. The Sunday-school library book 
must be such as the cbild ought to read. 

2. (And negatively) Never such as he 
ought not to read. | | 

3. Such as he will read. 

From the child’s point of view, the 
book must be ‘‘good,” he must like it; 
it must be interesting, whatever that 
may mean to him, otherwise. he will not 
choose to read it; and, as choice is what 
we must depend on here, it is plain that 
we must comply with these conditions in 
our selection of books. 

In the teacher’s opinion, the book in 
question must be clearly and honestly 
written, having a distinct motive, a cen- 
tral truth, wholeeome!ly. put and illustrat- 
ed, the same being a cardinal truth of 
our religion, something which Christ him- 
self taught. 

So much for the direct book. We can 
hardly disagree on this restricting detini- 
tion for that; but we must remember that 
the larger part of what the library will 
do will ke done by indirect books—that 
is, by those books which are not religious 
in iutention, yet whose province is within 
the same great boundaries as the other, 
because every truth is a part of the great 
Truth. We should be badly off for 


material to fill our shelves, if we were. 


obliged to put upon them none but the 
direct books; for, in spite of numbers and 
catalogues, there are comparatively few 
well-written, wholesomely-plinned,  re- 
ligious books that children will read. 
Of the sirupy sort, filied with sentiment- 
ality, a feeble sham which it would be a 
pity to call religion—their name is Legion, 
and their office, alas! like that of other 
spirits once claiming that name. What- 
ever is not genuine, anywhere, is of wis- 
chief to those influenced by it. There is 
certainly po greater stumbling-block in the 
way of young people, if you trust their 
own story, than insincerity of action in 
professing Christians. Transter this, in 
the form of affectation of sentiment, to 
books, and you have, in effect, the 
same result, though really one farther- 
reaching and more insidious. 

For many a child, entering the school 
for the first time, the characteristically re- 
ligious beok would have no attraction, 
because no meaning; we must begin with 
him where he i-—a' the bot om of the in- 
clined plane, by which he is to_ be lifted 
to something better. 

Many another child bas had his taste, 
his thoughts and bis whele life, con 
sequently, set awry by the street-corner 
news-stand; to pnt him into any clean, 
open frame of mind for the reception of 
the higher truths muet be partly the 
work of the library, through the books 
which appe:| to his desire to know about 
the world around bhim—of history, natural 
history, travel, biography, story, poetry— 
thet is, books that. relatively, from the 
Sunday-school point, are indirect. 

Every or-any history, biography, 
poetry? No; not any or every such book; 
let me define: : 

Firat, there is a vast amount of history 
which is rarely touched upon with any 
defir:iteness in schovl education; that 
most interesting of all mere, history 
which is connected with and relates to 
the «pread of Christianity—for instance, 
of the Puritans in England and America, 


the Covenanters in Sco:land, the Prot- 


estants in France and Switzerland, the 
Waldenses, the times of Luther and the 
Reformers, and, earlier still, of the 
primitive Christians. It may be said 
that children wili not read these; nor will 
they, undirected and uninfluenced, es- 
pecially if suitably written books are not 
obtainable; but with these two conditions 
arranged, they will, and with eagerness— 
the older children, at least. My own 
earliest recollection of books is associated 
with a little blue-covered, dry-looking 
and unattractive ‘‘History of the Wal- 
denees,’’ taken out of a backwoods Sun- 
day-school library in Ohio, after all the 
story books had been read. This turned 
out to be of absorbing interest, pondered 
over for weeks, read over and over again 
fo get at the meaning of the somewhat 
crabbed style. Out of that poor little 
book grew an interest which lives yet in 
my mind, and has had no small influence 
in my choice of historical reading. 

Without meaning to limit the history 
shelf to such works, I have mentioned 
them to show the line in which the his- 
torical reading of the Sunday-school may 
be made to go. In biography there is no 
lack of books. The lives of noble men are 
always inspiring to the young,and much 
more interesting to them than is generall 
thought. In recommending such Nand 
ing, some care must be taken to know 
the right editions. A child cannot be ex- 
pected to undertake a book written only 
for mature readers. Nor is all biography 
suitable or desirable for our purposes, it 
need not be said. 


To what extent books on natural his- 
tory may be employed profitably must 
depend on the quality of the works 
chosen. Simple language, free . from 
technical terms for the most part, and 
accuracy in regard to fact, would certain- 
ly be essential characteristics of this class 
of books. There are many bright, read- 
able books written for children, on the 
various branches of this department— 


astronomy, geology, botany, entomology, | 


etc., which it would be a mistake not to 
include in our list. Certainly, whatever 
helps to show the works of God in any 


way clearly to the child-mind cannot be | 


amiss. Two of the most reverent-mind- 
ed, devout children I know were accus- 
tomed, from their cradles, to be taught 
about animals, insects, plants, trees, all 
growing and living things; nor do I know 
two better pairs of eyes for seeing all that 
goes on and is about them—beauty, use, 
meaning, and all. Please to bear in 
mind that I am still speaking of indirect 
books. Of poetry, there is much that is 
characteristically religious, which—a di- 
gression being be made use 


of, in the work we wish to do, in more ways |, 


than one. The habit of learning hymns 


and other devotional poems by heart 


cannot be tuo highly commended. Learn- 
ed early, they are never forgotten, and 
are a source of pleasure and comfort in 
after years. Intellectually, their acquisi- 
tion strengthens that much-abused faculty 
—the memory. There are now publish- 
ed volumes, in small compass, of the best 
of such poems-and hymns; a dozen or so 
copies of some good collection would be 
worth much to the library. The Sunday 


afternoon reading-time might be partly 


used in learning thoroughly a_ beautiful 
poem. Does this seem too old-fashion- 


ed to be worth while ? 


_ Other poetry of the nature desired will 


be found in the works of our own poets; 


Lowell’s *‘Sir Launfal’s Vision,” Long- 
fellow’s ‘Tne Golden Legend,” ‘‘King 
Robert of Sicily,’’ ‘*The Legend Beauti- 
ful,’’ and others of the shorter poems. 
These are merely given as examples of 
the kinds of poems to be chosen. 

For this getting hold and keeping, 
then, the library should be well stocked 
with such books—the truest and the best; 
and the line which determines what shall 
be left out of and what shall be put into 
the library must be the diagonal between 
what will be best under the circum- 
stances and what will minister directly 
to the end for which the.library is. 

But, after all, we must depend mostly 
on story, both for the direct and the in- 
direct material; and just here lies a dif- 
ficulty—thbe choice of what is wise and 
strong and wholesome, and not weak, or 
noxious through that very weakness. 
It would not be possible in any paper 
like this to say just what books, by name 
and author, the right ones are; but cer- 
tainly not the ‘‘Elsie Books,’’ and that 
type, and tke hundreds of other ‘‘Sunday- 
school novels,” more or less objection- 
able in sentiment and material, more or 
less exciting and unnatural. Any ob- 
serving mother will tell you what is the 
effect of these on her child who sits 


down on Sunday afternoon to read one of. 


the ‘*Elsie Books’’; she wants no dinner, 
does not wish to join the home Bible 
lesson, in which she has hitherto been in- 
terested, cannot hear what she is told to 
do, and after it all is languid and absorb- 
ed, and not unfrequently irritable, under 
reaction from the excitement. 
books are not fit for children to read. 

We cannot concede anything to the 
fact that. the street-corner news-stand will 
furnish something to satisfy the morbid 
taste for wrong reading, if the Sunday- 
echool library is not interesting enough. 
That would be perilous argument and 
practice. But we must keep this fact in 
mind when we are planning and attempt- 
ing to influence the reading habits of 
boys and girls. The question will be 
settled by the interest awakened, rather 
than by the quality of the reading iteelf. 


Hitherto and everywhere the Sunday- 
school has done little in right directions, 
compared with what it might do, and 
much more in wrong directions than we 
like to admit. The Church, through the 
Sunday-school, has the power and the 
opportunity of doing—in this matter of 
wfluencing the public taste, and so the 
public morals—what no other gp 
not even the public day-school, can do; 
and it ought to do i. 

wing to lack of teacher-supervision— 
the personal looking-out-for, and concern- 
ing the quality and quantity—by each 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
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CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
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Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

Secretary—HKev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
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gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
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ie" Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stupping at this 
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Pactric: San FRANoIsco, C 


AL. 


tome Ciréle. 


— 


GALILEE. 


O sacred lake of Galilee, 
Thy waters glisten in the light 
Which mirrors in thy depths for me 
The glories of the summer night, 
And splendors of the Eastern skies, 
Star-sprinkled, canopied above 
The land where speculation dies, 
And doubt, immersed, is lost in love! 


Dim lift the mountains on thy shore 
Their mist-free summits high in air; 
Unchanged, they witness, as of yore, 
The fishers’ shallops nightly bear 
Their tribute from thy teeming wave, 
O lonely sea in Palestine! 
Where Jesus spake the word to save 
Frail Peter’s faith, and why not mine? 


In mazy exegesis lost, 
I cannot find the narrow way, 
By texts confused, by doctrines tossed, 
What must I do, O Sayiour, say? 
- © grace, my soul! I hear the word 
As I am sinking, ‘*Lean on me.” 
I humbly take thy help, O Lord, 
Here by the lake of Galilee. 
WwW. J. Q. 


Francis Xavier. | 


Francis Xavier was the son of a coun- 
cilor of John III., King of Navarre, and 
was born at the chateau of Xavier, near 
Obanas, in April, 1506, and died on the 
Island. of San Chan, on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1552. He went to Paris, at the 
age of eighteen, to follow the regular 
University course. Receiving the degree 
of Master of Philosophy in 1530, and ad- 
mitted as an interpreter of Aristotle, he 

gave lessons at the College of Beauvais 
and elsewhere, before having obtained 
his degree; and then, after this enviable 
distinction, he left his sphere as a teacher 
to become the companion of Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the Company of 
Jesus. After having pronounced the 
formula of their vows at the Chapel of 
Montmartre on the 15th of August, 1534, 
the seven associates of Loyola, among 
whom was Xavier, left for Rome. They 


were well received by the Pope, Paul | 


III., and in waiting for the approbation 
of their institute, they spread the ideas of 
their Order among several of the univer- 
sities of Italy, in the endeavor to augment 
their following. Bologna fell to the lot 
of Xavier, who accomplished in this city: 
marvels of success, fulfilling his apostolic 
duties with admirable zeal. The hospi- 
tals and’ prisons received frequent visits 
and material aid from him. He preached 
the gospel everywhere, and particularly 
taught the poor and ignorant, being fre- 
quently seen mounted on a bench, appeal- 
ing to the people to listen to the divine 
Word. Loyola having chosen Xavier to 
go and evangelize the Indies, he started 
for Rome on the 15th of March, 1540, 
and after a brief sojourn at Lisbon the 
vessel which was to conduct him to his 
destination set sail on the 7th of. April, 
1541. During the voyage scurvy made 
ravages among the sailors, and Xavier, 
notwithstanding his extreme . suffering, 
devoted himself entirely tothe sick, wash- 
ing the linen and dressing the ulcers. — It 
was then that he was given the name of 
St. Pere, which followed him to his dy- 
ing day. He first stopped at Mozambique; 
_then at Melinda, where he remained a 
few days. Going to Socotora, which he 
only left after having revived the Catho- 
lic faith, which was nearly extinct among 
the greater number of the inhabitants of 
the city, he finally made his entry to Goa 
on the 16th of May, 1542. In this capi- 
tal of the Portuguese Indies he ran 
through the streets of the city with his 
bell in hand, repeating this cry: ‘‘Faith- 
ful Christians, send your sons and daugh- 
ters, and your male and female slaves, to 
listen to the sacred Word.” The fruits 
of these Jabors were abundant. Among 
them figured numerous reconciliations 
between former enemies, the restoration 
of stolen property, and liberal gifts to as- 
sist the evangelist in his great work. He 
was sent for to go to a district on the 
coast of Comorin, and there he made 
numerous conversions. His arrival in 
the Island of Ceylon did not produce as 
favorable resulta, because of the want. of 
harmony between the Portuguese officers. 
Called to Macassar, in the Island of Cel- 
ebes, he embarked soon afterward; but a 


great tempest arrested his advance, and 


he stopped at Melia, where he found the 
tomb of St. Thomas, the first apostle to 
the Indies, and after whose career he 
modeled his own. 

Visiting other localities, he resided 
principally afterward at Malacca, and 
everywhere he sowed the seed of the 
gospel. In all the places he visited, 
disciples made by him continued his 
work, always a very difficult task among 
the Portuguese colonists, who were given 


over to all sorts of frivolity and dissipated . 


and degraded habits. But the marvel- 
ous feats accomplished by Xavier in his 
various missions, and stated in the bull 
of canonization which made him a saint 
of the Catholic Church, gave him renown 
over Europe. Several kingdoms having 
received the faith of the Christian Church, 
and a number of missionaries having ar- 
rived from Europe to assist in the exten- 
sion of his work, Xavier left for Japan, 
where he arrived on the 15th of August, 
1549. His first attempts in that king- 
dom were confronted by almost insupera- 
ble obstacles, and it became evident that 
the harvest would be scanty. He was, 
however, well received by the kings of 
the different provinces which he visited. 
e had, nevertheless, to submit to thou- 
sands of vexations from the bonzes 
priests), who, fearing the triumph of the 
Jhristian saint, subjected him to persecu- 
tions, and directed all their efforts to in- 
flame the people against the a ig mis- 
Sionary, who was to be set back by no 
trial, fatigue or tribulation. Little by 
little, however, they listened with greater 
fervor, and baptisms multiplied; and, 
after leaving this country, where he spent 
ten and a half years of his life, Japan 
was well prepared for the missionaries 
whom he left behind, and who were to 
follow after him. The theological dis- 
putes which he sustained with a great 
number of Japanese priests caused him to 


Francis Xavier was no more. 


be a tower of strength among the neo- 
phytes of the literary world of that per- 
lod. In 1554 he retraced his steps toward 
India with the intention of penetrating 


China; but he was not to accomplish his. 


perilous design. Haviog returned to Goa, 
where he remained but a short time, he 
started for the Empire of the Celestials. 
The vessel in which he sailed arrived at 
the Island of San Chan in October, 1552, 
where there was an entrepot of commerce 
for the Chinese and Portuguese of the 
Indies. Great difficulties presented them- 
selves in the way of continuing the voy- 
age, and Xavier was during this perplex- 
ing time seized with the fever, and there 
he died, leaving behind bim the name of 
the greatest missionary of all ages and 
religions, his life the incarnation of all 
that was noble in self-sacrifice, elevating 
in purity, and as close to the example of 
his divine Master as the demands of the 
flesh could permit. Ignatius Loyola had 
cherished the intention to make him the 
Second General of the Company of Jesus, 
and wrote him to return to Europe; but 
when the message arrived in India, St. 
It is diffi- 
cult now, certainly, to state what might 
have been the future of the Company of 
Jesus had it been guided in its infancy 
by a man of the character and purity of 
Xavier; but had the counsels always 
been those of men of his rare wisdom and 
integrity, the Order could never have in- 
curred the hostility and been subjected to 


the proscriptive measures of later ages. . 


The body of Xavier was deposited in the 
crypt of a chapel situated a mile from 
Goa. By a Papal bull of the 25th of 
October, 1619, Paul V. pronounced the 
beatification of Xavier, whose converts to 
the Christian religion numbered. more 
than a million of souls in the space of ten 
years. He was canonized at Rome on 
the 12th of March 1622. — Alvan S. 
Southworth, in Frank Leslie’s Sunday 
Magazine for June. 


The Romance of Missions. 


The Christian World, under the above 
heading, relates the following incidents, 
which, it remarks, if any one had ven- 
tured to weave into a religious novel, 
would. have been regarded as highly 
colored, if not altogether incredible: 
‘*During the visit of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey, the American evangelists, to 
this country ten years since, a Mr. Studd 
attended the services at Camberwell, and 
such was the influence exerted upon him 
by Mr. Moody’s addresses that he be- 
came an entirely changed individual. 


From a eporting man he suddenly became 


an enthusiastic Christian worker. Mr. 
Studd, who is now deceased, began by 


reforming his own household. He dis- 


posed of his hunters and dogs, and his 
country seat henceforth became a center 
of missionary effort for the district. At 
that time his. two sons, then unknown to 
fame, were quietly pursuing their studies 
at Eton. The influence of the changed 
aspect of their home told upon the lads. 
Passing to Cambridge, the young Studds 
came to be regarded as among the most 
famous cricketers of the present genera- 
tion, one of them being the captain of the 
University eleven. The recent visit of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey to London 
bad the effect of bringing the brothers 
Studd prominently forward as religious 
workers, along with other undergraduates 
who had been alike influenced by Mr. 
Moody. The young Studds took-an ac- 
tive part in the various missions, and 
their enthusiasm -wa8 not allowed to 
evaporate with the departure of the 
American evangelists. One of the 
brothers, Mr. C. T. Studd, has decided 
to become a missionary in China, paying 
his own expenses; and in addition, 80 it 
is rumored, placing a considerable sum 
of money at the disposal of the society 
under whose auspicés he will labor. Mr. 
J. K. Studd, the brother, is entering 
upon mission work ‘in East London, in 
which he will be assisted by one of Lady 
Beauchamp’s daughters, whom he is 
about to marry--the fairest of the two 
young sisters whose sweet voices were 
heard throughout the entire nine months’. 
services conducted by Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey. A son of Lady Beau- 
champ, who was chief steward at several 
of the missions, following Mr. Studd’s 
example, will also devote his life to mis- 
sion work in far-off China. Not content 
with quietly betaking themeelves to 
heathen lands to work for the Master, 
they decided to leave all and follow, and 
these young men are now striving to en- 
list recruits under the foreign mission 
banner. They recently visited Cam- 
bridge, and have kindled such mission- 
ary enthusiasm in the bearts of their fel- 
low-students, that something like thirty 
of their number have decided to proceed 
to the foreign field. Encouraged by the 
success of their mission to Cambridge, 
Mesers. Studd and Beauchamp are now 
going through Scotland to plead the 
claims of the heathen world.”’ 


God is always kind to them that love 
him, not hiding forever from them the 
reason of his mysterious dealings with 
them, but rewarding their faith and trust 
in the future revelation of his wisdom. 
‘*What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.” How often 
does he afflict us, disappoint us, and frus- 
trate our plans! We suffer from the 
pain of present disappointment and loss, 
and know not why we are dealt with 
thus; but hereafter we shall learn that 


God thereby meant to teach us some im- 


portant lesson of humiliation and piety. 
Doubt as to the wisdom of the divine 
appointments may now affect us, and we 
may be inclined to murmur, but here- 
after he will remove all doubt and make 
us to know clearly the reason of all his 
strange dealings with us. Therefore, in 
the midst of all our sad reverses, when 
the sun of the divine power seems to have 
set, let us patiently await the further 
development of God’s purposes, and then 
will we bless the Lord for allthe way by 
which he has led us, and will understand 
how he has made all things to work to- 


gether for our good.— Methodist Recorder. | 


Horace Greeley’s Sleeping in Church. 


Mr. Oliver Jobnson writes to the 
Chrisitan Regisier, telling two reminis- 
cences of Horace Greeley, to illustrate 
his strange faculty of wakefalness of the 
mind when his body was apparently 
sound asleep: 

“In 1847, or thereabouts, he was 
deeply interested in the movement to 
abolish capital punishmeat. A meeting 
was held to promote this reform in the 
old Apollo Hall in Broadway, and he had 
been advertised as one of half a dozen 
persons who would speak on the occasion. 
The meeting had just been opened when 
he was seen, in the old drab overcoat and 
white hat so familiar to New Yorkers at 
that time, entering the hall from Broad-. 
way. A cheer instantly broke forth, and 
the speaker paused while the good man 
made his way through the crowd to the 


| platform, where he was given a front seat 


directly under the eyes of the assembly. 
The speaker then resumed; but five min- 
utes had not elapsed before Mr. Greeley 
began to nod his head and sway his 
chest from side to side, as if in a profound 
slumber. It seemed at times as if he 
would surely fall out of his chair. The 
crowded audience was made up, for the 
most part, of his admirers, not all of 
whom, however, were aware of his som- 
nolent habit; and their attention was di- 
vided between him and the successive 
speakers. At length came his turn to 
speak, and a cry broke forth, ‘Greeley, 
Greeley, Greeley!’ At the call of the 
chairman, he pulled himself up with a 
jerk, and shambled in his awkward way 
to the front of the platform. A round of 
hearty cheers greeted him as he arose; 
and, tholding a large yellow silk handker- 
chief which he passed rapidly from one 
hand to the other, apparently to hide bis 
embarrassment, he opened his addrees in 
these words, which burned themselves 
into my memory so deeply that I have 
never forgotten them: ‘Mr. Chairman, 
and ladies and gentlemen, there is one 
branch of the great subject before us this 
evening to which neither of the previous 
speakers has made any allusion, and to 
that I propose to confine my remarks.’ 
Instantly the whole assembly caught the 
joke; and the hall resounded with a 
laugh such as I never heard before or 
sinee. That he should pretend to know 
what the previous speakers had gaid 
seemed to everybody there perfectly ludi- 
crous. Had he not been asleep before 
their very eyes all the while? How 
then, cow/d he know what had been said 
or not said? And yet I am sure that-he 
did know, and could have given as clear 
an account as any one else of all that had 
occurred. 

‘On another occasion, I went with him 
to hear a discourse from the Rev. William 
Henry Channing. It was Sunday morn- 
ing, and the topic announced was one in 
which he felt a special interest. Mr. 
Channing was then, in fact, ministering 
to a congregation of which Mr. Greeley 
was a prominent member. It was ina 
hall on the west side of Broadway, above 
Canal street, where Dr. Dewey had 
preached aforetime. On the way thither, 
Mr. Greeley begged me to keep him 
awake. We occupied a settee within six 
feet of the platform, and right under the 
eye of the preacher. I tried to keep him 
awake by frequent tuggings at his elbow 
and playing a by no means soft tattoo 
upon his ribs. ‘But it was of no use. He 
was ‘nid-nodding’ through the whole dis- 
course, not a little to Mr. Channing’s an- 
noyance, who observed my unsuccessful 
efforts to keep his great auditor awake. 

‘*But now comes the wonderful part of 
my story. Mr. Greeley and I, when the 
service was over, went down to the Zrib- 
une office together. He sat down at his 
desk at once, and made an abstract of 
Mr. Channing’s discourse, filling some- 
what less than a column, which appeared 
in the Tribune of the next morning. Mr. 
Channing was utterly amazed when he 
saw it, and afterward asked me if it was 
possible Mr. Greeley had made the re- 
port. When [ told him that J saw him 
while he was preparing it, and could cer- 
tify that it went to the compositor in his 
own handwriting, and that, moreover, 
I had myself read the proof, he expressed 
the greatest astonishment. ‘Why,’ said 
he, ‘I could not myself have made 80 ac- 
curate an abstract of my own discourse, 
which, though premeditated, was extem- 
poraneous. He has not only given the 
substance of what I said, he has followed 
my line of thought, and remembered not 
a little of my language.’ ”’ 


Living Geological Donkey. 


The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate 
has this: ‘‘Here is an incident which 
reveals an infirmity similar to the odiwm 
theologicum, of which we have heard so 
much. At one of the sessions of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, a geologist referred to 
two fossil shells as found, sometimes, 
side by side in the same rocks. There- 
upon another geologist, who had never 
seen those two fossils side by side, and 
whose theory of geology would not admit 
the possibility of their. being there, arose 
and dogmatized, in behalf of his theory, 
after the type of the narrowest theologi- 
cal bigot. In absence of evidence or 
argument, he endeavored to carry his 
point by strength of assertion, and ex- 
claimed with emphasis: ‘‘If any one will 
show me the two spirifers side by side, I 
will give up my reputation, eat my hat, 
and make the person who shows me the 
rock a present of my coat and boots.” 
The geologist thus charged with heresy, 
took the first train to his college cabinet, 
and shortly there came back a heavy box 
addressed to the defiant dogmatizer, con- 
taining a piece of rock with the two fossils 
imbedded side by side, and the following 
note: ‘‘The enclosed rock contains the 
spirifer disjuncta and the spirifer 
mesosirialis side by side- You can have 
it; please eat your hat, and send me your 
coat and boots by expresa.’’ The truth 
is, dogmatizing is an infirmity natural to 
all, while ‘‘hospitality to new ideas” is a 


grace acquired with difficulty. | 


‘bed to sleep in as warm as your own, at 


prevails in the country and sometimes in 


on 


‘symphonies of the worlds which invite 


| Deadly Hospitality. 


‘When the hoepitable wife of the Shun- 
amite fitted up the room for Elisha, she 
took care that there was in readiness for 
hint there *“‘a bed, and a table, and a 
candlestick.’? We do not learn any fur- 
ther particulars, but it is supposed that 
so thoughtful a woman also provided a 
flint of matches to light the candle with. 
And, then. of what comfort was the bed 
without sufficient bed-clothing ? The 
climate was, however, so genial that it 
is not likely Elisha needed much covering 
nor @ fire. | 

But some of our latter-day prophets 
have not been spared from suffering by 
the kind -interposition of a genial climate. 
Bishop Wiley took a cold by sleeping in 
an unwarmed room in the middle of the 
winter, without half enough bed-clothes, 
which, he said, cost him thirteen years 
of ill-health. A veteran minister said a 
few days ago, in the recent cold weather 


ter went down to twenty degreés below 
zero, he was put into a “‘spare room’’ to 
sleep in which there was no chance for 
fire, and not enough clothes on the bed. 
He tried to sleep, but the bed under him 
seemed to get colder and colder, till he 
was thoroughly chilled through. He 
arose, dressed himself, and lay down 
again. But the cold was so intense that 
no sleep came to him all night, and he 
arose in the morning with a fearful cold 
upon him, which brought back all the 
terrors of a troublesome disease, from 
which he had hoped himself free. With- 
out doubt, the good people whose home 
he shared thought they were doing a 
good thing to place their guest in a beau- 
tiful chamber, whose only lack was com- 
fort. The daye have almost passed, we 
hope, when a man will find himself wish- 
ing, a8 did Bishop Asbury, that he might 
have the privilege of sleeping on a fresh 
clean board, instead of the untidy beds 
to which he was so often consigned, But 
this equally annoying and more danger- 
ous practice of putting people into beds 
in winter which are like ice-boxes, still 


the cities. 
Take care, when a weary preacher 
stops with you over night, that he has a 


least, with always plenty to cover him. 
When you think there is enough cover 
the bed, then add one more 
blanket for safety. The good, old- 
fashioned warming pans went out of 
date too soon. They should have stayed 
till we had some kind of heat in all the 
sepulchral ‘‘spare-rooms’’ which so often 
prove death-traps to the traveler.—Chris- 

Victor Hugo’s Faith. 


The recent death of this great poet of 
France imparts special interest to his 
faith in immortality, which he expressed 
in the following: | 

‘*T feel in myself the future life. Iam 
like a forest which has been more than 
ouce cut. down. 
stropger and livelier than ever. I am 
rising, I know, toward the sky. The 
suushine is on my head. The earth gives 
me its generous sap, but heaven lights 
me with the reflection of unknown 
worlds. | 

‘*You say the soul is nothing but the 
resultant of bodily powers. Why, then, 
is my soul the more luminous when my 
bodily powers begin to fail? Winter is 
on my head, and eternal spring is in my 
heart. Then I breathe, at this hour, the 
fragrance of the lilacs, the violets and the 
roses as at twenty years. 

_ ©The nearer I approach the end, the 
plainer I hear around me the immortal 


me. It is marvelous, yet simple. It ia 
a fairy tale, and it is history. For half 
a century I have been writing my 
thoughts in prose, verse, history, philos- 
ophy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, 
ode, song—I have tried all. But I feel 
that I have not said the thousandth part 
of what is in me. 

‘‘When I go down to the grave I can 
say, like so many others, ‘I have finished 
my day’s work’; but I cannot say, ‘I 
have finished my life.’ My day’s work 
will begin again the next morning. The 
tomb is not a blind alley; it is a thor- 
oughfare. It closes in the twilight to 
open with the dawn. 

_**T improve every hour because I love 


| this world as my fatherland. My work | 


is only a beginning. My monument is 
hardly above its foundation. I would 
be glad to see it mounting and mounting 
forever. The thirat for the infinite proves 

A Word to the Entirely Sanctified. 


No persons ever became too holy to 
need instruction, advice, etc. When 
men and women get clear of the clutches 
of the devil and depravity, the ad- 
versary changes his tactics, and attempts 
to snare the holy on the way of the Lord. 
Witness the devil quoting Scripture to 
the Lord Jesus. A common device is 
for the enemy to persuade a newly sancti- 
fied man or woman that those not sancti- 
fied, and the work of the Church in gen- 
eral, is all at once in a desperate way, 
and in need of a terrible way of stirring 
up. And many a courageous soul is led 
to doagreat deal of talking about the 
need of this stirring up in the Church 
and sleepy believers. We would put in 
a loving word here. Dear brother or | 
sister, don’t talk much about the state of 
sleepy believers, or the sleepy Church; 
but, by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
wake them up, singly and collectively. 
Don’t talk, but do. ‘‘Be filled with the 
Spirit,’’ and hunt these sleepy souls, one 
by one, preachers in the bargain, and get 
them awake or buried as soon as possi- 
ble. If you don’t, the devil will spoil or 
sour your experience, and you will get in 
the dark and hardly know how it came 
about. Let sanctified men and women 
live and testify a line of fire seven days 
in the week, and something will be done 
in their community. Swing well the 
sword of the Spirit, the word of God, in 


in New York State, when the thermome- | 


The new shoots are | so 


ALTHOUSE 


ability to take care 
of itself in the se- 
verest gale—being 
so arranged that no 
wind 


in its construction 
and the quality of 
workmanship being 
the best. The sim- 
plicity of its ma- 
chinery making it 
next to impossible 
for it to get out of =e 

order, therefore : 
when once erected ¥% 
no further expense 
is attached to it. 


Send for special catalague. 


STAR FORCE PUMP. 


Suction and Force Pumps for 
Hand, Windmill or power use, 
of which we make several sizes 
and styles of Iron and Brass, 
adapted toevery conceivable 
use. Much care and atten- 
Pee tion are exercised in con- 
men structing these Fumps as 
mie) is on any steam Pump. 
ima, We carry the largest, most 
faeces, Complete and best sclected 
a astock of Pumps for Hand, 


Send for catalo- 
gue, which con- 
tains over 250 
styles and sizes; 
it also contains 


Brass Goods, 
Hose, etc. Mailed free upon application. 


WOODIN & LITTLE 
509 and 511 MARKET St. - San Franoisco. 


Weed & Kingwell 
CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


Minna 87., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Com on, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

iS” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


HANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Chimes and Bells for Churches 
ia Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 


Brass, 


culars sent free. HENRY Mo- 
"SHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Church, School, Fire-Alarm, fine-toned, low- 
priced, warranted. Catalogue, with. 1,500 testi- 
monials, prices, etc., sent free. 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
(Successor to Linforth, Rice, & Co.) 
23 Main St., nr. Market, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gen. Agent for Pacific Coast. . 


( 


NEW USES OF 3% 
DIAMOND DYES 


New uses are constantly being made of them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, Engravings, &c. They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Done, Ivory, &e. For 
making ALL colors of ixk, Wood Stains, Shoe 
| Dressing, Ink Pads, &c. USE NO OTHER. 

They aro the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 
EST of ail Dyes. One pac‘:age cclors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, ete, For j 
uses given above, no othcr dyes will answer. 

Sold by all druggists. Send stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circul=r, Sample Card 
of 32 colors, and directions, Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10ccnts. Address the proprietors, 

WHLLLS, RICILARDSON &CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THE DIANIOND PAINTS, 


AS 
or 


COPPER and BRONZE, 
For gilding &c., Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and forall kinds of ornamental work. 
Also Black for Ebonizing. Equal toany 
of the high priced kinds a--d o~*7 10 cts. a pack- 
age, at the druggists, or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON &CC., Burlington, Vt. 


0. HERRMANN VEEN 


C. HEBRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
woos 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. & Pine 81s. - #£SAN FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


0S" Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


JOHN B. McINTYRE, 


Book Binder, Paper Ruler. 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER & 


PRINTER. 


423 Olay and 422 Commercial Streets, San 
Francisco. 


cS zines and Music bound in any style 
desired, at reasonable rates. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
—:HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 ard 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 


‘the fight.—India Watchman. 


eae old patrons, or new. Send for 


Union Savings Bank, 


Corner Broapwar anp Ninta Steers, 


OAKLAND. 

Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,’79) $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

A. CO. Henry, J. West Martin, 

S. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 

D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - Presiden 
ASSETS, DECEMBER 3ist, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth | 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 08 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,68500 
Real estate - - 8,828 89 
Cash on hand - ee - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - . - 67,814 00 
Miscellaneous - - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 81st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
~ — of the month succeeding the date of 

eposit. 

. Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


mm 1863. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, “NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front 8t. 


San Francisco, Cal. | 


COALS. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water. 
Proof and Submarine. lyr: 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery! 


ALL Kinps or PHoToGRAPHIO WorK 
IN THE BEstT STYLE AND AT 
LoweEstT PRICEs. 


OS” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, 


(PBACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, - San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. mw. and 7 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 
Montgomery Street 


The 
Place on the © 
Coast to get Sup- > 
Humbug. No Tricks. A full 
List of Prices sent free on application. 


apr13-tf 
plies. Wholesale prices 


So 
Is 
to Consumers. Equality to all. 
___SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Tux Pacrrrc: San Franorsco, Cat. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 


person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
ctric for one year. THE Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
@onths. It will pay you and yours well, 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,” price $5, in another column. This 
very valuable work we will send, postpaid, 
together with THe Pacrric, for one year, to 
all our subscribers, new or old, who will pay 
to our agents, or send to us, $6. Address 
THe Paciric, Box 2348, San Francisco, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1885. 


The Congregational way was introduc- 
ed into South Australia in 1837 by Rev. 
Thomas Q. Stow. It is proposed to 
have a jubilee celebration, and it is hoped 
to raise $1,000,000, in Australia and 
New Zealand, for the payment of debts 
and other denominational purposes. We 
' note that one of the Adelaide pastors, Dr. 
Jefferis, spoke out strongly against that 
feature in the Salvation Army which 
centers 80 much authority in one man— 
General Booth. ‘‘This General,” he 
said, ‘‘with an assurance scarcely 
equalled by the most tyrannous of the 
Tudors, or the most arrogant of the 
popes, has taken it upon him not only to 
construct a creed for his followers, but to 
regulate their dress, their ornaments, 
their food, their amusements, their court- 
ship and marriage!” Dr. Jefferis appears 
to think that Congregational churches are 
not good for much if they let sucha 
despotism grow without protest. 


The sun has rounded its goal. The 
summer solstice has been passed once 
more. Fora twelve-month we shall not 
see a day so long as last Sunday was. 
And yet, to how many is every Sunday 


the longest day of the week, if not of 


the year. How many sleep, or stroll, or 
sit idle, or indulge in gossip, or do almost 
any trivial thing, to pass away the time! 
How few people really study, read hard, 
think deeply, meditate profoundly! Sun- 
day should be a rest-day for the body, 
not often for the mind, never for the 
heart. One’s moral nature should be 
alive and astir on the Lord’s Day, be- 
cause it is the Lord’s, and the moral na- 
ture is his chosen sphere. There is al- 
ways one longest Lord’s Day of the 
year. It would not be a bad thing for 
every Christian to resolve always to 


make that day one of the best of the 
year. 


“Evolution,” which is a very good word, 
is in danger of becomihg a slang expres- 
sion. Ought ministers not to be careful 
about using it as such in the public and 
in prayer-meeting? Our fathers got along 
without its use in every other sentence. 
Yet, they understood that there are pro- 
cesses of growth. They knew very well 

that there was, and is, a genesis. Why 

need we be using this term as if it were 
the name of some new God? Some com- 
mentators have supposed that the 
Athenians thought that one of -the 
Strange gods that Paul would set forth 
was named ‘‘Resurrection.”’ A good 
many people in our day, apparently, are 
in peril of making a similar mistake with 
this other much-repeated word. But let 
‘us not abuse a convenient term so as to 
make it sound as if we were swearing by 
it. For it will not make one hair white 
or black! 


Large space was given in THe Paciric 
last week to the doings of the American 
Home Missionary Society. The newspa- 
pers of our own and other denominations 
have spread, for some weeks, the doings 
of the various organizations through 
which and by which the united work of 
the churches isdone. After looking over 
these reports and plans and doings, the 


conclusion arrived at is that, however 
well they may be doing their work, 
something more is needed to carry the 
gospel to all, and give it a place to leaven 
the whole lump. The common people can 
begin work and carry it on with the 
children and others, when a congregation 
cannot be gathered, and in places where 
no support can be raised for a minister. 
In our own State we can find these places 
all around as, and, if we will, can learn 
by personal inspection the wants and the 
best way to supply them. The work of 
gathering the children and parents and 
others to study the Word of God is one. 
The people can and must da, or it will 
not be done. If people wish to join in 
this work, the Congregational Associates 
will welcome them to the work they are 
doing. Ifany have money to invest in 
chapels where there is no place for wor- 
ship, they will give such information and 
help as they have gathered in the study 
of the needs of this State for many years. 


We have the golden wedding card of 
Rev. aod Mrs. Jeremiah Porter. They 
are now in Detroit. May they live 
many years to bless the world in the 
future, as they have in the past! 


In The Voice of June 11th, ex-Gover- 
nor Dingley of Maine replies most effect- 


ually tothe outrageous statement~made 


about Maine by one Clausen in the 
Brewers’ Con in New York, which 
we publighed, and denied its truth. In 
his reply Governor Dingley says: ‘‘The 
charge of gentlemen interested in the 
liquor interest, that ‘Prohibition is a fail- 
ure in Maine,’ has been disproved too 
often to eall for the repetition in detail of 
the official statistics eo often published by 
temperance papers, but studiously ignor- 
ed by those who stand as the defenders 
of the dram-shop. It is certainly sur- 
prisiog that the liquid interest should 
everywhere manifest such bitter hostility 
to prohibition if it ‘fails’ to interfere with 
the liquor traffic. The published pro- 
ceedings of the Liquor League and of the 
Brewers’ Congress, and even the speech 
of Mr. Clausen denouncing prohibitory 
laws, afford most conclusive evidence 
that Prohibition in Maine, as well as in a 
hundred counties in Georgia, does 
seriously diminish the sale of liquors. 
Two years ago statistics were obtained of 
arrests for drunkenness in Maine during 
the preceding year, and it was ascertain- 
ed that they averaged only four to every 
thousand of the population, and these 
were mainly in the cities, where Probibi- 
tion drives nearly all the dram-selling and 
drunkenness. The arrests for drunken- 
ness in the cities of Maine were 2,468, 
but in the remaining 486 towns, with a 
population .of 504,253, only 184, and 
New Jersey one-to 1,150. It is notice- 
able that the ratio of criminals dimin- 
ishes, as a rule, in proportion to the ex- 
tent that Prohibition is applied to a 
State. Itis noticeable also that while 
the ratio of criminals to population has 
quadrupled in the Union, since 1850, in 
Maine it has only doubled. The census 
statistics of other crimes do not afford an 
intelligent basis for comparing minor of- 
fenders, because acts prohibited and pun- 
ished in some States are allowed in others. 
For example, in Maine dramshop-keepers 
are sent to jail, but in New York city 
elected to high office. I venture to affirm 


| that no State in the Union has a higher 


standard of morality, or a less number 
proportionately of gambling hells, houses 
of ill-fame or panderers to vice, than 
Maine. Ina letter written afew years 
ago, Hon. J.G. Blaine thus summed 
up the good results of our prohibitory 
laws: ‘Intemperance has steadily de- 
creased in this State since the first enact- 
ment of the prohibitory law, until now it 
can be said with truth that there is no 
equal number of people in the Anglo- 
Saxon world among whom so small an 
amount of intoxicating liquor is consumed 
as among the six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of Maine.’ ’’ 


Tbe Interior will have the thanks of 
almost the entire Pacific Coast for the 
following: ‘*‘The Assembly came near 
making what may, on full consideration, 
be regarded as a mistske, ia a resolution 
denouncing the policy of our Government 
toward the Chinese. Why are they ex- 
cluded? The usual answer is that it is 
because they underbid white laborers. 
Undoubtedly, that is the animus of the 
Irish, but it cannot be the reason why the 
great employing and i classes of 
the Pacific Coast demand their exclusion, 
nor can it be the motive of employers in 
other parts of the country. It is the be- 
lief of great numbers of good and philan- 
— men that the admission of such 
au alien race would be a great wrong to 
our descendants, a cause of oppression to 
the poor and demoralization to the rich, 
and of evil to all. They hear, with pro- 
phetic ears, the bitter cry of the outcast 
poor of our own blood, which nothing but 
extinction could ever hush. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that this would be the re- 
sult. There is no claim on the score of 
humanity for their admission. The Chi- 
nese have, on the north and west of their 
own country, vast regions not yet re- 
claimed from the jungles and the tigers, 
and other regions over which nomadic 
tribes roam, leaving the soil untilled. 
Russia would be glad to have a thrifty 
population occupying the immense wil- 
derness of Southern Siberia. That grand 
continent has been given largely to them 
—why do they not occupy 8 improve 
their own? The Chinese have a land of 
immense extent, which isin no wise in- 
ferior in soil, climate, rivers, mines, for- 
ests and other resources to our own. 
True, they crowd down into the south- 
western part of their empire until they 
smother each other; but that is not of 
necessity, it is of choice. They could 
never be any other than aliens, unassimi- 
lated, and, therefore, a source of irrita- 
tion in our population; and we certainly 
have had enough of bitter experience in 
this particular for one generation—and 
for one nation.” 


The Advance has the following about 


‘our dear brother whom we, in California, 


remember and 1 ve so well: : 

‘<Will the Advance tell us, so that we 
can tell the many. who ask us, who is 
Rev. Martin Post? also, whether he has 
any more such sermons as the one _print- 
ed in our last, copied from the Advance? 
—Christian Leader.” 

‘‘Mr. Post is a nephew of Dr. Post of 
St. Louis. He is pastor of the Congre- 
gational church of Sterling, Ill. We are 
always glad to furnish good sermons to 
New England readers, and Mr. Post is a 
good specimen of what the Western 
prairies produce.’’ 


We learn with great regret that Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Hough has tendered his resig- 
nation as pastor of his beloved church at 
Jackson, Mich., on account of ill-health. 
He desires his resignation to take effect 
from the second Sunday in July, after 
which be proposes to join his son Will in 
Europe, aud spend the autumn, and per- 
haps the following winter, abroad. How 
gladly would we welcome our dear broth- 
er to the Pacific Coast again, where his 
labors have been so abundant and his 
health so much improved in the years 


| that are past! 


Rev. Dr. G. F. Magoun of Jowa Col- 
lege is now in Oregon, having gone there, 
by invitation, with the lowa Press Asgo- 


ani Washington Territory. He will be 
in this city about the first of July, and 
will supply the pulpit of the First Con- 
gregational church ( Rev. Dr. Barrows’ ) 
during that month. We shall expect to 
see and hear from it at our Monday Club. 
The Jowa State Register says: ‘The 
Iowa State Eclectic Medical Association 
convened at Grinnell on June 3d. The 
evening meeting was occupied by an ad- 
dress from Dr. Magoun of Iowa College, 
and a poem by Mise Rena Clark of 
Grinnell. A reception was afterwards 
held at the residence of Dr. Harris. 
Here some unexpected exercises took 
place. Dr. Macllvain of Chariton, after 
describing the various hardships and 
perils he had been called upon to face, 
announced that the worst was now before 
him—that of caning a distinguished min- 
ister of the gospel, the Rev. Dr. Ma- 
goun. Inthe name of the Association, 
and as an expression of the high honor 
in which he was held throughout the 
State, a gold-headed cane was then pre- 
sented. The response of the ex-Presi- 
dent was warm with hearty appreciation 
and sparkling with wit, convincing all 
present that caning agreed with him,’’ 
Dr. Magoun spent a Sabbath with Father 
Eells at The Dalles, and preached, and 
was to attend the fiftieth anniversary of 
Christian work in Oregon, at Forest 
Grove, where the Oregon and Washing- 
ton Association met June 21st. 


Henry W. Blair of New Hampshire, 
the most prominent and fearless temper- 
ance man in the United States Senate, 
was re-elected last week. All honor to 
the good old Granite State. 


Vacation. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


These summer days give to many who 
are in the discharge of regular official 
duties temporary retreat from their sphere 
of action, for purposes of rest and recrea- 
tion. They may lay off for awhile the 
pressure of care and responsibility. They 
may fold their arms from physical toil. 
They may excuse their brain from intel- 
lectual tasking. The tongue, weary of 
articulation, may indulge itself in notes 
of music or take a furlough of silence. 
The currents of strenuous purpose and of 
incessant diligence may exchange their 
rapid flow for unruffled quiet. The feet 
may turn aside from their wonted round, 
climbing the steep places of difficalt ac- 

uisition or treading the furrows of mani- 
fold harvesting, and stroll off to the sea- 
shore, or to healing springs, or to any of 
nature’s fascinating retreats. 

It is quite possible that in the welcome 
appropriation of such days we may need 
reminding that there are exercises of 
mind and heart, and use of all the forces 


of our being, from which we should neither 


seek nor accept any most transient re- 
lease. 

There should be with us no vacation 
in studying the will of Providence and 
acquiring the lessons of usefulness and 
beneficence which that impressive teach- 
ing would convey to us. We cannot be 
too docile in such a school, and we should 
never seek to withdraw from its teach- 
ing. 
There should be no vacation from lov- 
ing. This supreme passion of the soul 
is never to sink into pulseless coldness. 
Toward the blessed paternity above us, 
toward the frail and suffering fraternity 
at our side, it is to throb with a fulness 
and fervor that shall know no fluctuation. 
Whithersoever we wander, in whatever 
fellowship we mingle, this outgoing of the 
heart toward all being, and especially to- 
ward all whom we can approach with the 
tokens and the testimonies of our affection, 
is never to be arrested, 


There must be no vacation in our loy- 
alty to truth and duty. | Whatever 
pledges we have given in respect to any 
overture of ours must be redeemed. 
Whatever bonds we have assumed must 
be fulfilled. No sense of weariness or 
monotony releases us from plighted con- 
tributions of zeal and efforts. All vows 
must be kept and all obligations dis- 
charged. 

In the exercise of the spirit of sel/- 
denial and self-sacrifice we must con- 
tinue steadfast, whether we keep on or 
put off the harness of official work. 
Wherever we are, at the post of habitual 
labor or the resort of the pleasure-seeker, 
there must be no vacation in this self-de- 
voted type of service to God and map, 


And whatever our position or surround- 
ings, there must be no vacation in our 
daily search of the precious, inspired vol- 
ume, in our daily visit to the closet of 
secret prayer, in our habitual honoring of 
the sanctity of the Lord’s Day. When 
we step aside from the ordinary routine 
of our daily life we may need to watch 
with special vigilance that to none of 
these sanctitiea our practical homage shall 
fail. 

But beside this careful response to. ob- 
ligation in the hours that offer us _ relief 
and rest, we shall find, if we are watch- 
ful, that such hours farnish us opportuni- 
ties for special contributions of help and 
comfort to those with whom we associ- 
ate. It is in just such circumstances 
that we can think less of our own con- 
venience than that of a comrade. We 
cau pleasure a fellow-traveler, if at some 
slight expense to our own ease. We 
can see that another is accommodated at 
hearth and board and pillow, if our per- 
sonal choice be not gratified. We can 
surrender privilege and preference to the 
taste and wish of a companion and ex- 
perience the higher happiness of insur- 
ing his at cost of ours. 


These vacation issues are so many, 
and touch our sensations and our sensi- 
bilities at so many points that we can 
make this word the equivalent of a prac- 
tical beneficence, surpassing, sometimes, 


| the fruit of our regular official fidelity. 


ciation, on their excursion to that State. 


forted by his fellow-beings! 


and Sabbath-School. | 


Seven years ago this month, W. 5S. 
Merriam and a few co-workers from the 
First Congregational church, Oakland, 
Cal., gathered together’ from highways 
and byways, into a little room on the cor- 
ner of Twenty-second and Market streets, 
about thirty children. At the anniversa- 
ry of this school on the 7th prox., the 
secretary reports the following statistics: 
Number of classes in the school, 25; 
number of officers and teachers, 30; 
largest attendance during the year, 278; 
smallest attendance during the year, 151; 
average attendance during the year, 215; 
number from school received into church 
during the year, 14; amount of collec- 
tions for year, $193.99. 


I know not whether this is an excep- 


tional case along this ‘‘golden shore,” 
where nature does nothing by halves, 
where soil and temperature are so blend- 
ed with the moisture of the sea as not 
only to temper the extremes of climate, 
but produce the highest types, most va- 
ried forms, and many of the most precious 
productions of the vegetable world. It 
we also have a right to expect this to be 
the scene of the highest development and 
activity of mao, then, traly, I may be 
encouraged to hope this to be but an av- 
erage harvest—‘‘the good ground that 
brought forth fruit, some thirty, some 
sixty, some an hundred fold.’ This 
comfortable little church, now entirely 
out of debt, is located in the midst of 
what would be termed by the late Dr. J. 
G. Rolland a community of “little tin 
pails.” Soon after the long whistle of 
release from the day’s labor gives forth 
its welcome blast, rough hands are wash- 
ed, sleeves rolled down, coat put on, the 
littte tin pail or basket taken from its hid- 
ing-place; and now may be seen scores of 
them swinging beside manly forms, strong 
arms, courageous hearts, who toil hon- 
estly, efficiently, contentedly, and ‘‘owe 
not any man.” And as labor is the truly 
honorable thing among men, the little tin 
pail should be the badge of nobility ev- 
erywhere. 

Anniversaries, a8 monuments of perse- 
verance and achievement, if associated 
with a sense of well-earned merit and dis- 
tinction, are specially gratifying. Mr. 
Merriam and his able assistant, P. U. 
Fowler, are representative types of the 
refrain so beautifally sung on that occa- 
sion to the packed audience: 


‘* Always cheerful, always cheerful! 
Sunshine all around we see! 
Full of beauty is the path of duty! 
Cheerful we may always be!” 


How much of the sacred book may be 
read from such fresh, frank faces and 
cordial voices; saying naught of them- 
selves, but with patient diligence devot- 
ing their energies to any and all offices 
by which man may be aided and com- 
‘*Epistles of 
Christ, written not with ink, but with the 
spirit of the living God; not on tables of 
stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart; 


known and read of all men.”’ (II Cor. 


iii: 2, 3.) 

’Twere vain to suppose resalts like 
these to have been achieved otherwise 
than along a road rough and steep, oft- 
times overshadowed with dark clouds of 
disappointment and doubt. Yet, these 
are but the terms upon which is obtained 
all that is truly worthy of possession, all 
that we most bless providence for bestow- 
ing. 
On June 9th, two days following, were 
gathered together at an early hour troops 
of children on the qui vive for fun, youths 
and maids full of health and frolic, ma- 
ture men and women of serene counte- 
nances, and a few who have already 
passed the meridian of life, their presence 


being a sweet benediction to the little leas" 


than four hundred souls rapidly filling 
the dozen or more omnibuses. The sig- 
nal is soon given, and away we speed 
down through the town, across the bridge, 
out broad avenues outlined on all sides 
with beautiful edifices, around which 
cluster ornamental trees and shrubs, the 
choicest products of all climes; flowers in 
banks, in baskets, in landscape—flowers 
everywhere! On we go, past gardens, 
orchards, farms, the blue sky above us, 
the ever-restful green foreground, back- 
ground, and the bay with its broad sweep 
of waters in the distance; up hillsides, 
down valleys, until, some ten miles distant, 
we alight in a charming spot nestled in the 
foothills and shaded by oaks—the annual 
picnic grounds, ‘‘ Laundry Farm,” so 
called from having been at one time the 
seat of the Contra Costa Laundry. 

Such scampering of light feet to 
mountain stream and glen, cave, rock and 
bill, make us inwardly echo: 

‘Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your 
flight! 
Make me a child again just for to-night!” 

Table linen was quickly spread, and 
such a burden of good things piled upon 
it as would, indeed, have made tables 
groan of less solid foundation than Mother 
Earth; barrels of lemonade prepared, and 
the *All’s ready’’ signal given. God’s 
blessing was invoked by the pastor, Rev. 
A. S. Houston, and all were about to 
‘fall to,’’ when young Eddie Weider 
stepped up to Superintendent Merriam, 


and, in behalf of his class, in a neat little 


speech, presented bim with a handsomely 
bound volume of Whittier’s poems. The 
surprise was complete, yet the dainties 
before us were far too tempting to permit 
our being mindful of aught else. And 
the way that provisions disappeared for 
the next half-hour wae truly astonishing, 
wit, wisdom and happiness serving for 
relishes. When all were more than sat- 
isfied, we thought it a pity that such 


abundant provision had been made by 


the generous: patrons over and above 
the wants of so many. It was all 
utilized at a later hour, however, 
when the slanting rays of the declin- 
ing sun gave warning to prepare for 
the homeward drive. An extra bar- 
rel of lemonade was made, and, with 
cake, fruit and sandwiches distributed 
until all who wished were twice feasted, 


preparations were begun for the enjoy-! 


| | 
ment of the delightful ride home in the 
quiet and cool ofthe day. This lovely |} 


view of a section new tu many, the mu- 


tual greeting of co-workers and the per- | 


fect harmony that everywhere prevailed, 
all conspired to leave pleasant memories 
of the occasion, helpful for future work. 
The church has only been under the 
care of a pastor since early spring, when 
Rev. A. S. Houston came to hold a se- 
ries of revival meetings, resulting in the 
addition of twenty-six members to the 
church, fourteen of whom, as before stat- 
ed, were Sabbath-school pupils. Charles 
Dickens somewhere describes a clergy- 
man as ‘‘cheerful of spirit, as practical 
Christianity ever is; unaffected, reveren- 
tial; one who trusts more to the simple 
preaching of the love of God in Christ 
(carrying it home to hearts as much by 
example as precept) than the fierce de- 
nunciations and extravagant pretentions 
of a sinless life; one that even sinners, 
would wish to count on their roll of 
friends.’ Of such a one am I reminded 
in my brief acquaintance with this new 
pastor, and may God reward, as he only 
can, the patient industry and self-denial 
requisite to Christian labor in this dis- 
trict, where Mr. Merriam has so long and 
faithfally been pioneer. L. A. P. 


Rio Vista. 


For some years past the town of Rio 
Vista has been lamentably declining, both 
in population and business. The appar- 
ently permanent inuodation of the fertile 
islands .in the delta of the Sacramento and 
the San Joaquin rivers has greatly dimin- 
ished the trade of this only highland 
town on the river’s bank. The fisheries, 
too, once so abundant and lucrative, have 
failed for lack of migrating salmon. One 
of the most noticeable results of the fall- 
ing off in business and population is the 
forlorn appearance of the drinking sa- 
loons. Within a few months three have 
closed up—two for want of patronage and 
one because the Supreme Ruler sent its 
keeper to his own place. The social and 
moral power of the saloon element, by 
reason of the monetary stringency, has 
greatly weakened since New Year's. 
The appearance of the town generally, to 
a stranger, its walks, fences, buildings, 
wharves and, more than all, the swarms 
of hogs in the streets, gives the impression 
of delapidation and decay. Amid some 
of the conspicuous phases of depression, 
there are many more elements of hopeful- 
ness, not at first visible. A few good 

ople have moved away, but a much 
ii a class, composing the ebb-tide scum, 
have and are going, whose departure 
leaves a richer social and moral legacy 
to those who remain. The results of the 


recent election on the management of the 


executive School Board give promise of a 
much-needed revolution in the moral, so- 
cial and educational management of the 
public school—a corps of new teachers. 
One of the freshest-looking buildings in 
this seedy town is the Congregational 
church. The repairs and coat of req 
put on the outside late last year and the 
recently painted fence are in striking con- 
trast with the weather-beaten mien of the 
edifices generally. During the last four 
months the Sunday-school has been rap- 
idly growing in numbers and interest un- 
der its deservedly popular and efficient 
Superintendent. The year commenced 
with full congregations, both morning and 
evening, even when the adobe mud 
was knee-deep; but for the last three 
months there has been a steady increase 
both in numbers and interest. The house 


‘has been comfortably full every Sabbath, 


but the last two the later comers pressed 
into the very front seats and filled the 
unused bench back of the stove. Dur- 
ing many weeks there has been the clos- 
est attention to the Word. Almost a 
pain‘ul stillnese has pervaded the entire 
service, save the hearty. responsive read- 
ing and congregational singing. Deep 
thoughtfulness and tenderness are de- 
picted on many faces. The preeent pas- 
tor, after a slavery to the manuscript for 
thirty years, was persuaded to talk to 
the people, and has given up the use of 
the manuscript entirely, and preaches as 
he has for many years believed Christ 
and the apostles did. A free man does 
not desire to return again to bondage. 
The first of June opened with the pas- 
tor’s salary paid up in full and a balance 
left in the treasury. The pecuniary de- 
mands of the Suuday-school have been 
met and a balance is left for future 
needs. The church in Rio Vista indi- 
cates the most real thrift of anything in 
the town. 

‘On old decay the freshest mosses spring.’ 


While portending bankruptcy overhangs 
the elements of Satan’s kingdom, all the 
outlook pertaining to the church is singu- 
larly hopeful. Com. 


Honoxaa, Hamakoa, Hawaii, 
H. I., June 10, 1885. 
Enpitors Paciric: | The long season of 
‘‘rain that is never weary’’ is over at last, 
and once more we enjoy the light and 
warmth and beauty of a tropical clime. 
Work still progresses about the Lyceum. 
Inside, the walls of the audience-room 
have been battened. A coat of white 
paint has been used to good advantage 
overhead, and now the side walls are to 
receive their coat of gray. In place 
of the old platform there is to ke a new 
one, with two steps on either side, and a 
neat carpet to cover the whole has been 
given by the wife of a trustee. Just 
back from the pulpit are the sliding-doors, 
which are to be stained in imita:zion of 
black walnut. The Sabbath-school has 
been made happy by the generous gift of 
a box of nice books from the Bethel 
school at Honolulu, and also a box from 
the foreign school at Hilo. On either 
side of the steps which lead up to the 
vestibule is a plot of ground, where flow- 
ers will shortly take the place of un- 
sightly weeds. ‘The new and very splen- 
did Mason & Hamlin organ adds great- 
ly to the Sabbath services, and is enjoy- 
ed by all lovers of music. Other im- 
provements are to be made in the future. 
Yours traly, Isaac GoopELt. 


Home iis stanary, 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. p. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue, 


—-- 


The Treasury. 


| We give, in full, the text of Secretary _ 
Barrows’ report read at Saratoga, which 
refers to the treasury. It has an interest 
beyond the simple figures of dollars and 
cents, and those. who love the cause ywilI 
not fail to read every word of it.] 


The scope of our home missiong 
work, and some of its salient features for 
the year under review, have been present. 
ed in this rapid survey of the field. Re. 
turning now to one of the questions with © 
which this paper began, 
how well the churches have done their part, 
The resources for the year have beep 
larger than ever before, but not as large 
as the officers were led to expect after 
the action a year ago. 
ed that the apportionment for the new 
year was on the basis of an increased ex- 
penditure of $50,000, and that the ques. _ 
tion was asked, ‘‘Is this too large an ad- 
vance?’ Yousaid, emphatically, “No”. 
and even rebuked our lack of faith in the 
churches, by giving encouragement that 
an advance of $100,000 might be expect- 
ed. But it soon became apparent that 
this additional amount would not be rais- 
ed, nor even the more modest figures of 
| the executive committee, and the work of 
cutting down began. 
new missionaries commissioned had been 
equal to that of the previous year, the 
total now would be 1,534. But instead 
of that, it is 1,447, an increase of 105 
over the previous year. 
expenditure was only about $40,000. 
True, the difference between the receipts 
this year and last is greater than this, 
but then there was a balance in the 
treasury of nearly $45,000. Without 
any such balance this year, the Society 
soon found itself in financial straits, and - 
for the first time in many years was not 
able to send drafts to missionaries as 
soon as they were due. 
by a wonderful providence, the Massachu- 
setts Auxiliary had put in its control the | 
means to bring the needed relief. From 
the avails of the Swett legacy, $50,000 
were sent for the current work of the So- 
ciety, and $50,000 additional to consti- 
tute the Swett Exigency Fund, to be 
kept good from the regular receipts for 
just such emergencies in the future. 


In view of all of the circumstances of 
this case, we are led to exclaim, ‘‘How 
wonderful are the ways of him whose are 
the silver and the gold!” 
can it be regarded than as a special provi- 
dence, that at this time of depletion, and 
of stringency and calamity in the busi- 
ness world, when so many of the regular 
streams of benevolence had been dried 
up, that relief should come from one who 
did not even belong to our denomination! 
But we feel sure that he belonged to the 
communion of the saints, and gratefully 
should we thank our Heavenly Father 
that he put it into the heart of this good 
man to make the largest single gift to 
Home Missions that the Society ever re- 
ceived, and that it became available in 
such an emergency in our history. 


With this timely help the year has 
been closed without debt except to the 
Swett Exigency Fund. The cash re- 
ceipts were $451,767.66, an increase of 
nearly $67,000 over the previous year. 
If to the cash receipts there be added the 
value of the family supplies furnished by 
the Ladies’ Societies, the total will reach 
over half a million dollars. This is cer- 
_tainly an encouraging showing for a year 
of financial stringency. But the outlook 
for the new year is not bright. 
practically no balance in the treasury, 
with no assurance of help from legacies, 
with continued business depression, your 
Executive Committee have nevertheless 
felt constrained to lay out the work for 
the coming year on the basis of an in- 
crease in the receipts of $20,000. But, 
in sending the apportionment to the dif- 
ferent States it was expressly stated that 
the figures given would be subject to re- 
adjustment after this meeting. The 
Committee felt that they must have the 
benefit of your counsel and wisdom before 
finally deciding this matter. 
churches raise $470,000 this year for 
their church-planting Society? There 1s 
no doubt that they can; for with that — 
which may reasonably be relied upon 
from legacies, less than eighty cents per 
member would be required. But can 
the churches be made to feel that they 
ought to raise this amount, and can they 
be led to do their duty? We hope to re- 
ceive help in the solution of this question 
from this meeting. One thing is certain, 
that, if the facts presented at this annual 
gathering and the enthusiasm here arous- 
ed could only be transported to all our 
churches, the means would be forthcom- 
ing. May we not rely upon the pastors 
and the laymen and women assembled 
here to carry back to their churches the 
fire that may have been enkindled in 
their own hearts, and thus to vastly ex- 
tend the influence of this meeting? 


To assist you in this work the Society 
will publish, during the summer, a new 
edition of the pamphlet called ‘‘Our 
Uountry,” the second edition of which 
was received with so much favor when it 
first appeared, seventeen years ago. 
Though bearing the same name, and hav- 
ing in view the same end, the book about 
to be published will be wholly a new one. 
Encouraged by the liberal pecuniary offer 
made by Dr. Goodell on this platform, 
two years ago, the officers selected Rev. 
Josiah Strong for this responsible duty, 
and admirably has he performed the task 
aseigned. He had rare qualifications for 
this work. 
student there was added in this case 4 
wide practical acquaintance with the 
field; first, as a missionary on the 
frontier, then as a Secretary of the Obio- 
Home Missionary Society, and now 28 
pastor of a metropolitan church. As the 
| result, the Society is able to offer to the 
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es what will probably be recogniz- 
most valuable contribution to 
home missionary literature in our day. 
“Our Country—lte Present Crisis and 
{ts Future Destiny,’’ is the title of this 
volume of about 165 pages; and it is 
doubtfal whether you can do a better 
service to the cause we all have at heart 
than by assisting in securing for it a wide 
circulation. 

It will not be proper to close this 

r without some reference to the 
piritual results that have crowned 
the labors of the year, though, in 
she very nature of the case, there is no 
way of making any adequate showing of 
these. Tbe mere statement that over 
5,200 conversions are reported by our 
missionaries will not do it. This is cer- 
tainly encouraging as far as it goes, being 
a number that has rarely been exceeded 
ina single year. But some of the most 
precious results cannot be tabulated, and 
will only gradually appear in regenerated 
lives and renovated communities. 

It is certain that this year of business 
depression has been a time of unusual 
religious revival. To the faithful plant- 
ing and watering of the missionaries God 
hae given the increase. Cheered by 
these tokens of divine favor, and stimu- 
lated by the thought of the continental 
scope of our work and the issues hinging 
on these fateful years of the nineteenth 
century, let us now turn, with hope and 
courage, to our unfinished task, and la- 
bor to make our country God’s great 
charity to the world. 


Religiaus Intelligences. 


Pacific Coast. 


At the last meeting of the Monday 
Club Mr. Charles Howard Shinn, in a 
very interesting paper, presented the 
gubject of the day, ‘‘Zhe Overland 
Monthly.” 

‘‘The Licensing of Candidates at New 
Haven’’ will be the subject at the Club 
next Monday, to be introduced by Rev. 
John Kimball. 


‘‘Non-answerable Prayers’’ and ‘‘The 
Gospel of Hard Work’’ were the topics 
on which Rev. E. W. Bacon of New 
London preached at the First church 
in this city last Sabbath. Mr. 
_ Bacon, a son of Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
has been away from his people since Jan- 
_ uary on account of ill-health. For most 
of the time he has been supplying our 
church in Santa Barbara. After preach- 
ing iu the First church another Sabbath, 
he will return to his home, greatly improv- 
ed in health, if not fully restored. His 
excellent sermons were heard with pleas- 
ure last Sabbath by good audiences, 
among whom were many Connecticut 
people and old-time friends of his re- 
spected father. 

‘‘System in Piety” and ‘‘Blessed are 
the pure in heart’? were Rev. Mahlon 
Willett’s subjects at Plymouth church in 
this city last Sabbath. The pastor, Rev. 
T. K. Noble, preached for Mr. Willett 
at Santa Cruz. 


Children’s Day was very pleasantly 
observed at Bethany church Sabbath be- 
fore last. It was a good day, excellent 
congregations, and the church choicely 
and profusely decorated. Last Sab- 
bath Rev. W. ©. Pond preached 
.to the young folks on *‘ No Little 
Sins,” and to the adults, by request, 
on ‘*Little Foxes.’’ At night he deliver- 
ed the sixth discourse on the Bethany 
Confession of Faith, the subject being 
“The Atonement.” 


At the Mariners’ charch Pastor Ro- 
well preached in the morning on the text 
‘Did not our hearts burn within us ?’’ 
At night his theme was ‘‘Christ Died For 
the Ungodly.” At the inquiry meeting 
following the service, five persons profess- 
ed belief in Christ. 


Rev. Dr. Stratton supplied the pulpit 
of the Firat church, Oakland. His sub- 
ject in the morning was ‘‘What Think 
Ye of Christ?’ and at night ‘‘Ye are 
the salt of the earth.’’ 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook was at San Lor- 
- and preached on ‘‘Divine Provi- 
ence,” 


‘Faith Most Precious to Believers” 
was Professor Tade’s topic at Antioch 
in the morning. His evening subject 
was based on the words, ‘‘It is Hard to 
Kick Against the Goads.’’ 


Rev. Geo. E. Freeman of Fresno is 
rusticating in Yosemite valley. 


‘The Beauty of Holiness” was the 
subject on which Rev. W. C. Merrill 
preached in Sacramento. 


“Christianity a Growth’’ and ‘‘The 
Growth of Christianity” were the sub- 
jects of discourse in the Crockett church 
by Rev. Geo. Morris. 


Sanday before last Rev. Dr. Willey of 
enicia and Rev. C. S. Vale of Martinez 
exchanged pulpits. 
Rev. P. S. Knight and wife of Salem, 
Oregon, are on a visit to the Atlantic 
tates. 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PresByTERIAN.—Rev. Dr. Chapman 
and family have gone for a few weeks’ 
vacation at Santa Barbara. Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Varden of Marysville have been 
very kindly and profitably remembered 
by their people of late. Rev. W. J. 
Smith re-entera upon his‘duties at the 
Central Tabernacle with renewed vigor. 
——Rev. Dr. Eells preached recently in 
St. John’s church in this city. 


Merxopist.—It is desired to obtain 

| the lot corner of Oak and Buchanan 
streets in this city on which to build the 
Piscopal residence. Rev. H. Ash- 
ton of the New York East Conference is 
now supplying Reno, Nevada. Rev. 
G. olmes of this city has returned 
to the Pittsburg Conference.——Things 
are lively at Pacific Grove Retreat. 
any pastors and others are rusticating 
rele Bishop Fowler is at Los An- 

8. 


Mersopist Lakeport the 


congregations are good, the chureh has 
n repaired, a new organ purchased, 
and the preacher kindly remembered. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN.-—The Ore- 
gon Synod convened in Eugene City on 
June 4th, and held pleasant, harmonious 
and profitable meetings. | 


Baprist.—Rev. E. B. Hatch is sup- 
plying the Salinas church. There are 
good congregations at Upper Lake, Pot- 
ter Valley, and Lakeport. Rev. E. G. 
Sibley returns from this State with a sick 
brother to Nova Scotia. 


Episcopat.—Rev. W.C. Mills of Ana- 
heim accepts a call to Nevada City and 
Grass Valley. Rev. Mr. Githens took 
part recently in the opening service of the 
Dioceean Convention of Missouri. | 
Bishop Wingfield has consecrated the 
church at Yreka. 


Los Angeles Notes. 


The second anniversary of the Rail- 
road Chapel Sunday-school was celebrat- 
ed on Sunday evening, the 14:h inst. 
The children turned out in full force, and, 
together with the regular adult congrega- 
tion, occupied every available foot of 
space. About one-third of the building 
is at present partitioned off for the use of 
the primary class; but the steady increase 
in the congregations, as well as in Sun- 


day-school, makes it necessary to remove 


this partition and utilize the full seating 
capacity of the house. The report of the 
Secretary (Mr. Peter Corson) showed 
that the average attendance of the schoul 
has doubled since the last anniversary. 
Another item in the report worthy of note 
was the high average attendance of offi- 
cers and teachers during the year. It is 
safe to state that no school in this city 
has a more faithful or more efficient staff 
of workers than Railroad chapel. The 
Superintendent, Mr. George T. Hapnly, 
gave a brief address on the history and 
progress of the school, and predicted for 
it a bright and successful future. The 
superintendent of the primary class, Mrs. 
G.T. Hanly, made a very encouraging 
report of that department of the work. 
Ii has been growing on her hands to 
such an extent that, although a large 
number of children have been drafted off 
into a class under the care of an assist- 
ant primary teacher, still the class is 
large enough to demand the services of 
an additional assistant. The meeting 
was enlivened by a number of songs from 
the different classes and an anthem from 
Mr. E. C. Niedt and his family. An 
effort is being made to build an additional 
room for the use of the primary class. 
To this enterprise Dr. C. D. Barrows of 
Sano Francisco has generously promised 
$100. | 

Rev. A. J. Wells’ congregation, owing 
to the condition of his health, has reliev- 
ed him from the duties of his Sunday- 
evening service daring the summer 
months. Brother Wells returned from 
his brief vacation much improved in 
health. | 

We are beginning to feel the effects of 
the hot weather down here. We are ex- 
pecting to see a general exodus of our 
people to Long Beach and elsewhere in a 
few weeks. 

The great social event of the week 
was the marriage of Rev. Frank J. Cul- 
ver, General Secretary of Y. M. C. A., 
on Thursday evening, the 18th inst., to 
Miss Jennie Ulapp, daughter of Mr. W. 
T. Clapp of Pasadena, and niece of Rev. 
Alen Clapp, President of A. H. M. So- 
ciety. Miss Clapp has been for several 
years a teacher in the public schools in 
this city, and, by her gentle disposition 
and sterling Christian worth, has. won 
golden opinions from all acquaintances 
here. The marriage service was con- 
ducted by Rev. M. N. Cornelius, pastor 
of First Presbyterian church, Pasadena, 
assisted by Rev. A. J. Wells, pastor of 
First Congregational church, Los Angeles. 
The church was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, and was filled to its utmost 
capacity by the many friends of the hap- 
py pair who had come to witness their 
espousal. At the close of the ceremony 
the company were royally entertained at 
the home of the bride’s father, where 
Brother and Mrs. Culver held a recep- 
tion, and received the congratulations of 
their friends. The bride’s drees was of 
handsome cream albatross, trimmed with 
rich silk lace. She wore a white veil, 
looped with orange blossoms from her 
father’s garden. Four little girls from 
her Sunday-school claes, dressed in white, 
accompanied the bride to the altar. We 
cannot begin to mention the many rich 
and beautiful presents that came in from 
friends distant and at home. Amongst 
those present was Rev. J. P. Rich, an 
old college ‘‘cham’’ of Brother Culver. 
Altogether, nothing could have been add- 
ed to complete the occasion, and as for 
Brother Culver, he was ‘‘just too happy 
for anything.” Their many friends will 
join as in saying, ‘‘God bless the Secre- 
tary and his pleasant little wife!” RK. 


German Y. M. C. A. 


The second anniversary of the German 


branch of the Young Men’s Christian 


Association was held in the main hall of 
the building last Thursday evening, a very 
large audience of our German citizens be- 
ing present. The programme was given 
in the German language, which consisted 
of songs, recitations, instrumental mueic, 
quartettes, duets, and a report of the 
work by Mr. J. J. Pfister, President of 
the branch. The German branch was 
organized two years ago last month. 
They occupy parlors on the upper floor of 
the Aesociatian building, and have over 
fifty members. The work is in a very 
flourishing condition. 


_ 


The annual excursion of the Pacific 
Coast Prees Association came off last 
week. The favored place of resort was 
Napa Soda Springs. Mr. W.H. Barnes, 
managing editor of the Call, was re- 
elected President, and Mr. L. P. Mc- 
Carthy Recording Secretary and Histo- 


rian. 


The Sunday-Scheol Library, 


(Concluded from second page.) 


teacher of the books read by her own 
class, no approach to this has ever yet 
been made. 

It is always a pity to have poor bonks 
in the library, but right management 
will prevent them from doing harm. 
Nothing vital or permanent can be done 
for a boy so long as his whole moral 
life is daily undermined by trifling or 
vicious books and papers. To induce 


such a boy to read a wholesome book is 


@ triumph hardly to be measured in im- 
portance; he is sure to want more, and, 
once in the way of good reading, he is 


hardly likely to go back to what, under | P 


such influence, soon loses its power. 

It is true that management of the read- 
ing as indicated will require much 
thought, and forelooking-thought, differ- 
ent in its methods as the various classes 
are different. 

A few points to be sure of in any case 
are these: 

1. The teacher must know the books 
and those who are to read them. 

2. She must be an authority, in the 
opinion of the class, on the subject of 
quality as they look at quality. 

3. She must have A hae enough to 
carry out what she plans. 

4, Her advice must be positive rather 
than negative, at first; no special probi- 
bition of this or that book so much as 
recommendation of others. 

After the consideration of the quality 
of books which children are toread comes 
that of quantity, which has generally 
been overlooked. Shall it be left to the 
child, and so be unlimited? Shall one book 
every Sunday be allowed? That means 
fifty-two in a year, with the probabilities 
of doubling or trebling the number, by ex- 
change and books in the same family— 
something appalling, if the effect on the 
memory alone be considered—a drench- 
ing, a dissipation, ‘‘an intoxication,” Dr. 
Le Cunte would eall it, and rightly. 
The very fact that so many books can be 
read in that time would go far toward 


proving their unfitness to be read at all. 


The laws that control growth of mind 
and spirit are not different trom those 
which regulate other growth. Cram- 
ming, however and wherever it comes 
about. is sure to be followed by its penalty. 

It would not be amiss—indeed, it would 
be best—to ask, now and then, ‘*‘What 
book bave you read? Did you like it? 
What did you like most in it? Did you 
notice what it says about this? J liked 
so and so; the author has written an- 
other book about ” etc. Perhaps it 
might be possible to say at some time 
something like this: ‘‘Come to my house 
on Saturday, and I will show you another 
book you will like.’’ Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that book to be Hale’s ‘‘In His 
Name,” a book written for young people— 
a story with a historic background, keep- 
ing before the mind at every step the 
**love of Christ” and what men did, and 
still do, for it, putting strength and force 
into the illustration of this lesson by the 
liveliness of the narrative. Such a story 
leaves in the mind of the reader a wish 
to know something more about the peo- 
ple among whom these things are said to 
have happened. | | 

This illustrates what may be called 
the ‘‘leadingness”’ of a book. Every real 
book leads to some other, naturally; it is 
through this fact that the management of 
individual reading of Sunday-school 
classes becomes possible, and that such 
management is so important. ; 

How many of our children have read 


‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? How many of | 


them have merely heard of it and think 
it a dry, dull book? And whose fault is 
it? Yet this book, to say nothing of the 
fact that it is an English classic, full of 
strength, force and beauty as mere Eng- 
lish writing, should make a part of every 
child’s religious education. To 

swarms of trifling books partly, and part- 


ly to the great numbers of really good 


books of entertainment and instruction, 
we gradge it that this wonderful book 
has fallen into disuse, | 

Possibly, it might be well for parents 
and teachers to read again Macaulay’s 
‘*‘Kssay on ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ” to re- 
fresh their own memories and feelings 
about it. 

A few suggestions as to ways and 
means of management of this work by 
the teachers, and I will close. 

1. Blank leaves here and there in the 
catalogue would make it convenient for 
the teacher to keep notes and lists for ob- 
servation and comparison, etc., of the 
books read by each. Consultation with 
such notes of other teachers will show 
what ia going on generally in the various 
classes. | 

2. The children may be asked to keep 
alist of the books they draw, always 
with the author's name, with marks after 
those which they like best. The teacher, 
corieulting these lists, will be able to di- 
rect and advise intelligently, and to pre- 
vent books which should not be in the 
library from going out (except to the pa- 
per mill). 

After all, a great deal must depend on 
what the teacher knows about the books, 
or what she takes pains to find out, 
Some classes will require much watching 
and care. The responsibility will vary 
greatly, on account of the difference in 
age and material. 

3. If, before the library is opened, 
every teacher could make it possible to 
know certainly the quality and character 
of about twice as many books as she has 
pupils, she would be ready to begin well. 
In selecting her number, however, she 
ought to consider the character of the pu- 
pils she has, so that she may be able to 
suit the need of each. | 

Nothing has been said about books for 
the youngest readers, because it is much 
easier to find good and suitable books for 
them than for the older children. 

**Lovest thou me?’’ said Christ to Si- 
mon Peter. ‘‘Feed my lambs.” ‘‘Feed’’ 
—with what? Food, certainly; not with 


what is not food. Nor are we merely to 


let them feed; the command is to ‘‘feed”’ 
—to choose the food, to give it, to regu- 
late it, to see that it is good food, that 
which will lead to spiritual growth 
through knowledge of the teachings of 
Christ. We cannot mistake it to mean 
anything else. Nor is any trouble we 
may take too much, nor any wisdom we 
may apply to it too great, nor any time 
or patience beyond what is a dear duty, 
nor any love, or prayer, or hope, or faith, 
too high. No; how can they be? 
Oakland Cal. 


WASHINGTON, J 15, 1885. 


Among thesights of the Capital there is | 


robably no exhibit of great importance 
that is so little appreciated as one made at 
the National Museum by the United States 
Fish Commission. Its headquarters are 
in this city, and its principal hatching 
and propagating stations are located here; 
but the interest taken by the public in 


this work is comparatively small, when | 


one reflects what has been accomplished 
in cheapening and increasing the food sup- 
ply of the country by the labors of the 
Commission. Much has been learned 
through scientific investigation of the 
habits and modes of life of the various 


species of the finny tribe. It is known. 


now what each species of fish likes and 
what best agrees with it. , 


The establishment of the Government 
Fish Commission, about fifteen years ago, 
was the result of a quarrel between Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island relative to 
the fisheries of Southern New England 
and the proper function of legislatures in 
regulating them. Congress appropriated 
$8,500 for the prosecution of inquiries as 
to the diminution of food fishes of the 
coasts and the lakes of the United States, 
and Professor Baird, then of the Smith- 
sonian institute, was appointed Fish 
Commissioner. The results of the first 
season's inquiries were so valuable that 


Congress increased the appropriation for | 


the next year, and continued to do so 
each year, until the total amount expend- 


ed up to this time will reach nearly a | 


million aud a half of dollars. 


The work of propagation and distribu- 
tion has grown very greatly. During 
the present year the Commission has de- 
veloped and distributed about 130,000,- 


000 white fish, about 3,000,000 salmon, | 


as many as 27,000,000 shad, a large 
number of brook trout and California 
trout, and has sent carp to over 7,000 
applicants, embracing every State and 
Territory in the Union, and nearly 
every Congressional district. The most 
important work of the year is the attempt 
to stock the Columbia river and the 
system of streams emptying into Puget 


Sound with shad. A car of the Com- 


mission is now en route to Portland, Or., 
for this purpose, with 1,500,000 shad. 
They are also endeavoring to stock the 
tributaries of the Gulf of California with 
the same fish, and 1,000,000 young shad 
are now on their way to the Colorado 
and Republican rivers. 


An immense number of fish has 

been sent. to France, Germany and 
other European countries. The old 
world, which first began the work of 
fish culture one hundred years ago, is 
now being surpassed in resulta by this 
Commission, which has been in existence 
scarcely fifteen years. As if to prove 
that there is nothing new under the sun, 
it has been found that the artificial rear- 
ing of fish was practiced by the Chinese 
ages 
That this country is better equipped 
for fish culture, and has more knowl- 
edge of it than any other, is fully shown 
by the fact that at the Berlin Interna- 
tional Fisheries Exhibition in 1880 the 
highest prize, that offered by the Empe- 
ror of Germany, was awarded to Professor 
Baird, as the ‘‘first fish culturist of the 
world.’’ Then, at the London Fisheries 
Exhibition in 1883 the United States 
received more than one-fifth of all the 
awards given to foreign and colonial gov- 
ernment displays, and a much larger 
proportion of gold medals fell to her lot 
than was received by any other country. 
I saw this fish exhibit just as it appeared 
at the London Exhibition. Before sail- 
ing for. London with his charge, Profe:- 
sor Baird arranged in one of the divisions 
of the Museum a complete display of the 
hatching process, together with all the 
improved appliances used to facilitate the 
work. It remained there for several 
days, and was examined by several thou- 
sand people who received invitations to 
see it. , 

The Fish Commission has three ships 
in its service—the Fish Hawk, the Alba- 
tross and the Lookout. It has three 
cars specially fitted up for the transpor- 
tation of fish. Besides this central sta- 
tion and the summer headquarters at 
Wood’s Hall, Mass., it has a dozen other 
stations in differert States, all of which 
are furnished with the most approved 
me for developing some species of 

sh. | 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


For schools and Sunday-schools, temper- 
ance, musical and other meetings and insti- 


tutes. For all Ditson & Co. publish very 


superior New Music Books. 


OR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. That most suc- 
cessful Sunday-school song book, SONG 
WORSHIP (35 cents), by Emerson and Sher- 
win, and also the perfectly charming picture 
song book for infant classes, FRESH FLOW- 
ERS (25 cents), by Emma Pitt. 


OR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
SONG GREETING (60 cents), by L. O. 
Emerson. Good instructions and the best of 


part songs. 


OR COMMON SCHOOLS. The well-known 
and favorite collection of school songs, 
SONG BELLS (50 cents), by L. O. Emerson. 


OR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. The best of 
little song books, gay with pictures, and 
sweet with nice try and music, GEMS FOR 
LITTLE SINGERS (30 cents), by Emerson 
and Swayne. | 


Mailed, post free, at retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
| ©. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 


_DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., BOST 


The unrivaled 


housekeeper. 


her housekeeping favorites. 


place in the confidence of 


The danger to the public health from the indis- 
criminate use of the many lime and alum baking 
powders of commerce has been so tully exposéd 
everybody desires to avoid their further use. 


The proprietors of some of the worst of these pow- 
ders are now going from house to house, trying by 
means of a trick, or so-cailed test, with heat and water, 
to show that their article is as good as the Royal 
Baking Powder, which everybody knows is absolutely — 
pure and wholesome, the object, of course, being to 
supply their own goods in place of the favorite Royal, 
which housekeepers have for so many years relied upon 
to produce light, wholesome, and palatable food. 


The housekeeper will -do well to be on her guard 
against these baking powder tramps. Every intelligent 
person knows that any goods peddled from house to 
house in this manner, or that are given away in sam- 
ples, or sought to be introduced by secretly traducing 
the character of other goods well known to be pure and 
reliable, have no merits of their own, and have failed 


to find purchasers through legitimate means. 


As a matter of fact, one of these tramps is trying to 
introduce a powder that has been found by the Govern- 
ment chemist to be 11.85 per cent lime, and the other 
peddles a powder that is 20 per cent alum—one a pow- 


erful caustic, the other a corrosive poison. 


No such tricks or jugglery can deceive any one. 
The crucial test that the Royal Baking Powder has 
undergone during the last quarter of a century—the 
test of actual and. successful work in the preparation 
of pure and wholesome food, under which it has never 
yet failed—is entirely satisfactory to the practical 
She has always had “good luck” with 
it in making light, sweet, and delicious bread, biscuit 
and cake, and has placed it, to stay, at the head of 


The Royal Baking Pow- 


der has the reputation everywhere of being the best 
and the only pure baking powder made, and the 
baking powder tramp who attempts to supplant its 


the housekeeper will find 


this a bad year for his business. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


BURNING | 
TORTURES 


7 eae every species of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, In- 
herited, Scrofulous and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTI- 
CURA REMEDIES. : 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is 
indispensible in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hu- 
mors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1: SOAP, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER 
N, MASS. | 
82” Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 
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| A Superb, Illustrated $1.00 Monthly, 
WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL 


FREE ONE YEAR! 


on all who will enclose this ad. — NOW, with 12 
stamps to pre postage. indiana Farmer 
and to flower lovers 


| Well worth the price, $1.00 per ” 


Mrs. R. A. Houk, Bingen, says: “It the 


best floral I ever saw. , B 
Beaver, Mich: “It ig magnificent Mare. 
Stambach, Perth Amboy, N. J.: * Have never seen 

half Mra. J. L. Shankin, Seneca 


ki 
“Itisjust did. Address, at 
WLORAL WORLD, Highland Park 


| Opposite Powell, 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


Several Lines of Steamers to aill 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. | 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes. etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


The 


NEVADA, CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS, 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W: H. Minis, Land 


Agent of C. P. R. R., JEsomz Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. BR. R., San Francisco, or 
H, B. AnprEews, Land Commissioner of G. 
H.& 8. A. Ry., Ran Antinio, Tex. 


A. N. Towne T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 
W. H. Jas. CARROLL. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


Gentiemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAPS8, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. | 


873 MARKET STREET. 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, June 24, 1885. 


‘Children’s Department. 


THE SECRET OF A HAPPY DAY. 


Just to leave in His dear hand 
Little things; 

All we cannot understand, 
All that stings: 

Just to let Him take the care, 
Sorely pressing; 

Finding all we let him bear 
Changed 

This is all! and yet the way _ 
Marked by Him who loves thee best! 

Secret of a happy day, 
Secret of His promised rest! 

—Francis R. Havergal. 


— 


Tom’s Sophomore Year. 


Tom stood in the middle of the room, 
with his hands in his pocket, and, whistl- 
ing softly, looking about him. 

It was a plain little room just under 
the roof, -but it had been Tom’s room 
ever since he had had one of his own, 


and he was attached to it. 


But in a day or two, so he was saying 
to himself, he was to leave it for nearly a 
year. There, near the head of the bed, 
stood his trunk—a funny old trunk that 
had belonged to his grandfather, and was 
covered with hairy hide fastened with 
brass nails, 

He had just been packing it, anda 
glance at its contents told where he was 
going to spend the coming year. 

For besides his clothing might be seen 
green-covered Latin and Greek gram- 
mars, leathern-bound lexicons, an algebra, 
a geometry, a copy of Livy, and several 
other books which spoke of a college 
course. 

For three days later, at his college in a 
country town more than a bundred miles 
away, Tom Sargent intended to make 
his appearance as a learned Sopbomore. 
‘‘Just to think!” he said to himself. 
‘‘It’s only three days now, and then I'll 
see all the. fellows. Won’t we have 
some powwows? And won’t we dig into 
the old classics and mathematics?” and 
he gave a boyish shuffle on the floor to 
give vent to his delight. 

Just then he beard a step below his 
window, and, looking out, he saw his 
father entering the yard on foot. 

‘Why, father!’’ cried Tom, suddenly. 
‘‘Did you walk all the way home?” 

“Te. 

‘Why, where’s Topsy?” 

Topsy was Mr. Sargent’s little black 
horse that he had had for years; and now 
that he was getting old, and growing 
heavier and more bulky as age crept on, 
he had done but little walking in his 
business about town, but made Topsy 
his invariable companion. 

‘¢Where’s Topsy, father?’’ asked Tom 

ain. | 

‘‘Well, Tom,” said his father, laying 
down his knife and fork, ‘‘I suppose I’ve 
sold Topsy.” 

‘Sold Topey!” cried Tom. 
know it, mother?” 

But his mother’s face was answer 
enough. 

‘‘Why, what for, father?’’ Tom con- 
tinued. ‘‘Sold Topsy! And the new 
buggy you bought last year, to make 
your driving easy; have you sold that, 
too?’ 

‘*Yes, I’ve practically sold them both. 
The bargain isn’t really closed, but Joe 
Watson has taken them to try to-day, 
and if bis offer’s fair I sball take it.” 

‘Why, father,’ said Tom, in a re- 


**Did you 


- monstrating tone, as he brushed back his 
stiff bair. 


‘‘Why, your business keeps 
you traveling between your shop and the 
folks tbat work for you, all the time. 
You can’t walk all that much.” 

‘“‘] must cut down expenses,’’ said Mr. 
Sargent. ‘‘I’ve run behind this last 
year. There’s no other way.” 

Nothing more was said. 

After dinner Tom went up to his room 
again, and sat down on acorner of the 
trunk. 

Topsy sold! And the buggy sold! It 
did not seem possible. And to think of 
his father, far from being vigorous now, 
yet forced to plod about continually over 
the rough roads. 

The backs of the grammars and _|lexi- 
cons, smiling up at bim from the trunk, 
made him uncomfortable. 

He rose, and shut down the cover of 
the trunk, and stood for a long time 
with his bands in his pockets, looking 
out of the window. 

There was a very pretty landscape of 
green pastures and woodland outside, 
but Tom saw nothing of it. His eyes 
seemed to be fixed on some far-a way 
place beyond the horizon. 

After a while he turned and began to 
pace the room. Then he paused by his 
trunk, and opened it again and looked in. 
What pleasant suggestions it offered, 
what promises it held out! 

The room was small and plain, and 
Tom was by no means a good-looking 
boy. But such boys are sometimes the 
heroes, and such rooms the battle-grounds 
of contests which make no noise in the 
world, and which yet demand as much 
plack and character in the victor, as has 
many a famous contest for a kingdom 
and a crown. 

Tom continued his walking to and fro 
in the little room, whistling now and then, 
and from time-to-time throwing himself 
into a chair restlessly. 

The afternoon wore away. The sun 
dropped till it seemed to rest an instant 
on a peak which Tom could see from his 
window, and then the room suddenly 
grew dark. 

The change seemed to rouse Tom to a 
decision. He put on his hat, and a mo- 
ment later was walking toward the center 
of the town. 

The next morning, when breakfast was 
ready, Tom was noton hand. But jast 
as his father and mother were begin 
to wonder where he could be, what 
should they see but Tom, driving Topsy 
up to the door, and hitching her to the. 
post. 
**Tom,’’ said his father, as he came 


in, ‘*what does mean?’ 


‘It means you're going to keep 
Topsy, sir,” answered Tom, going up to | 


his father, and putting a band on each 
shoulder. ‘‘Father, I’ve thought it all 
over, and I’ve decided not to go back to 
college this year, but to stay at home 


{and work. That will be enough saving, 


\so that you can keep the horse and 
buggy, and I’ll lay up what I earn, and 
pay my own way when I go back to 
college next year. I’m young enough to 
wait. So you musn’t say a word. I'd 
rather do it, and it won’t hurt me a bit.” 

And it didn’t burt Tom. When his 
sophomore year did begin, he was better 
able to appreciate the worth of the 
studies. He was happy, too, in knowing 
that his pleasure and profit were gained 
without subtracting from those of others. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


Tiny Tinkleton’s Mittens. 


BY 8. JENNIE SMITH. 


There was great distress in the Tinkle- 
ton family one day last winter. Ma 
Tinkleton cried, and Pa Tinkleton cried, 
and all the little Tinkletons cried. What 
do you suppose wasthe matter? 

Why, the Tinkletons had been invited 
to go sleigh-riding with their superior 
neighbors, the Twattledums. No, that 
wasn’t the cause of their grief. I haven’t 
yet come to the cause. 

Now, the Twattledums were held in 
great esteem by all their acquaintances, 
because they (the Twattledums) were rich 
enough to own a piano. So, when the in- 
vitation came from such a source, every- 
body in the Tinkleton family was much 
excited. 

‘¢We must all look very respectable,” 
said Ma Tinkleton. ‘‘And above all, 
don’t go with bare hands. That's a sign 
of vulgarity, I heard Mr. Twattledum 
say,’’ remarked Pa Tinkleton. 

‘¢We each have gloves but Tiny, ” vol- 
unteered Loby Tinkleton. ‘‘Tiny shall 
have some beautiful mittens,” returned 
Pa Tinkleton. 

And when he came home that evening, 
true to his word, he brought Tiny a pair 
of fine red-worsted mittens. 

The next morning, just as they were 
about ready to join the sleighing party, 
Tiny shocked the whole family by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Why, ma, my mittens is both 
for one hand.”’ 

‘So they are,’’ said Ma Tinkleton, 
sadly eyeing the articles. 

** What shall we do about it?” said Ky 
Tinkleton, in turn examining the mittens. 

‘‘Tiny will have to stay at home, of 
course,” said Pa Tinkleton; ‘‘it would 
never do to go with one bare hand.’’ 

‘‘Poor Tiny!” sighed Ma Tinkleton. 
**Poor Tiny!’’ sighed Pa Tinkleton. 

Then the six little Tinkletons took up 
the sigh, and finally the whole Tinkleton 
family fell to weeping. Even the dog 
and cat joined in, and it was a most dole- 
ful chorus, I can assure you. 

In the midst of it all, Simple Sue, a 
half-witted child, who lived near by, 
came into see Tiny. To simple Sue 
Tiny confided her griefs. __ 

‘**Let’s see ’em,’’ said Sue. 

‘*There they are,” sobbed Tiny. 

The simple child took the mittens, ex- 
amined them closely, and then cried out, 
‘*Why, dun you know, Tiny, one’s rung 
side out?” 

And sure enough, one of those mittens 
was wrong side out. 

Bat how it happened nobody could 
tell, and nobody cared very much either, 
for now that the way was made clear for 
Tiny to go sleigh-riding, happiness once 
more found its way into the hearts of the 
Tinkleton family. 


= 


One Special Value of Children’s Pho- 
tographs. 


Apart from the obvious sentimental 


| reason with which we have been dealing, 


why parents cannot afford to let the days 
aud months elip by without having their 
little one photographed, there is a more 
occult and scientific value in a pictured 
record of progressive child-life. The sun 
ia an unflattering reporter. The advance 
in intelligence and in the healthful devel- 
opment, which is beauty of the best kind 
to the eye of ecience, or the gradual retro- 
gression in either, or both, may escape 
the eye of persons who are in constant 
association with the subject of the subtle 
change. Comparison ot the sun-portraits 
of to-day with one taken a year or eight- 
een months ago will reveal the change to 
the intelligent observer. {[n some instan- 
ces the stealthy advances of disease has: 
been announced to thcse most interested 
in the victim’s welfare by the shock of 
discerning a new expression in the eye; 
in noting the altered contour of the face 
and lines of pain or languor which have 
been transferred -to the sensitive plate. 
As faithfully it betrays the slightest obli- 
quity of vision, the ‘habitual seowl, the 
truth that one shoulder is higher than 
the otber, or that an inclination to stoop 
is narrowing the chest.—Babyhood. 


Cutting off the Timber. 


leading farmer of our State had been 
caught in a blizzard in Dakota, when 
going to his new ranch, and was after- 
ward found frozen to death. It came 
like a shock to all of us who knew him. 
An intimate friend of his, a devout man, 
knelt with his family that morning upon 
receiving the sad intelligence, and thank- 
ed God that they lived in a State far re- 
moved from these terrible winds that 
come like murderers in the night, de- 
stroying life and desolating households. 
A few moments thereafter he sent his 
men to the little wood-lot that had been 
preserved at the back of his farm, say- 
ing, ‘‘Boys, I have decided to cut it all 
off; I can sell the timber for enough so 
that the interest of the money will always 
keep the house in wood, and what we can 
raise on the land will be clear gain.’’ 
What strange inconsistency! Thanking 
God one moment for conditions which 
prevent blizzards, and the next, with an 
ax in hand, doing the very best to bring 


the blizzard to his door.— Vick’s Maga- 
zine. 7 | 


Only the other day we learned that a 


Jackstones. 
Alice had been playing on the floor for 
some time with her brothers, but they 
had gone off now to their more boyish 
sports, and she remained seated a 
they left her, trying to amuse herslf as 
best she might. a 
‘*Auntie,’’ she presently said, as she 
tossed up and deftly caught on the back 
of her plump little hand the cast-iron 
toys which the children call jacks— 
‘‘auntie, did you play jackstones when 
you were a little girl?’’ : 
‘*Yes,’’ I answered, hesitatingly, rath- 
er being afraid of being called upon to 
show my proficiency by taking part in a 
game. But Alice seemed content to 
play alone, and seeing this, I cheerfully 


showered fast upon me. 

‘*And did your mother?’ 

suppose so.” 

**And her mother?’”’ 

shouldn’t wonder.”’ 

Beginning to be interested, Alice arose, 
and bringing her little chair close to my 
side, she seated herself in it, and exam- 
ining the toys she still held in her hand, 
as though seen for the first time, she con- 
tinued: 

‘‘Now, auntie, perhaps your great- 
grandmother played jackstones, too, and 
her mother, and—I wonder,” she said, 
quickly, as if a new thought had oc- 
curred to her—‘‘I wonder who invented 
the game. Some one must have played 
it for the first time, and I wonder who it 
was. Do you know, auntie?” 

‘*T have never heard of its originator,’’ 
I returned, ‘‘but that the game was in 
existence centuries ago is very certain.” 
The bright, inquiring look in the eyes ot 
my little niece urged me to proceed, and 
I went on: ‘An English writer says 
from the earliest times the huckle-bones 
of sheep and goats were used by women 
and children to play a game which con- 
sisted of throwing these bones into the 
air and catching them on the back of the 
hand, just as the children nowadays 
play with their jacketones. When these 
bones were without any artificial marks 
the game was entirely one of skill, but 
sometimes the sides of the bones were 
marked like dice; then it became a game 
of chance.” 

To give Alice a better idea of the an- 
tiquity of this play, I showed her an en- 
graving copied from a Greek painting 
discovored at Renna, which represents 
two women in Greek costume playing 
this game, which they called ‘‘Astrala- 
gus,” the Greek for huckle-bone. One 
has evidentiy just caught on her hands 
the bones, which she had previously 
tossed up, while the other, watching her 
companion, is waiting to try her skill. 

By this time Alice’s interest was thor- 
oughly aroused. She was highly grati- 
fied to hear that the game she took such 
a delight in was of enough importance to 
have been for centuries handed down 
from one generation to another until the 
present day, and she was very much in 
earvest about searching for further par- 
ticulars concerning it. Not content, 
however, to know only of the origin of 
jackstones, Alice has determined to seize 
every opportunity for discovering the ori- 
gin of other well-known and familiar 
plays; for, as she wisely remarked, the 
games will be much more enjoyable when 
she knows what people first played them 
and how they came into existence.— 
Harper's Young People. 


Trading at Fort Wrangel. 


The arrival of large parties of Indians 
from distant villages always causes a stir 
in ‘‘business circles.’” The traders gen- 
erally have in their employ some hangers- 
on who are supposed to induce Indian 
visitors to sell their furs according to the 
‘‘runner’s’’ recommendation; but these 
fellows, as arule, are not to be relied 
upon. The wild customers know enough 
of business to sell only to the highest 
bidder. They pitch their camp at some 
distance from the town, and do not be- 
gin to trade until visits of ceremony have 
been exchanged with resident Indians. 
Individuals walk into town, and, with 
one or two skins tucked away under 


‘their blankets, they make the round of 


the stores. One of these fellows will 
quietly walk up to the counter, and 
silently deposit a silver fox or beaver 
skin. The clerk picks it up, shakes it, 
smells it, rubs it, twisting it first one 
way and then another, then smooths it 
down again on the counter with an air of 
cunning and shrewdness beautiful to be- 
hold. At last he utters one or two 
words in ‘‘Qhinook,” or some Indian 
dialect, mentioning the price. The dusky 
operator never accepts a first offer, but 
silently picks up the skin, conceals it in 
the folds of his blanket and stalks away. 
In the next atore the performance is re- 
peated, and days are often spent in this 
way before a bargain is coneluded. It is 
safe to assert that each of ten store- 


| keepers of Wrangel handles ard ap- 


praises every skin brought for sale in this 
way.— from ‘‘A to Alaska.”’ 


The Latheran Charch in France is not 
a numerous body, having only eighty- 
two pastors, but it isa highly respect- 
able body, and influential in proportion 
to its numbers. ‘The reports submitted 
to its synod just held at Montheliard 
showed that while the Church could not 
boast of great progress, it was bravely 
holding its own. Among the subjects 
discussed was the need of a new Bible in 
the French language. The version of 
Professor Segond is highly spoken of, 
but the feeling was general that an en- 
tirely new version reflecting the highest 
scholarship of the day, and at the same 
time doing justice to the French language, 
and to the original text in Hebrew and 
Greek, was needed. 


— 


Flowers may be kept very fresh over 
night if they are excluded from the air. 
To do this, wet them thoroughly, put in 
a damp box, and cover with wet raw 
cotton or wet newspaper, then place in a 


| cool spot.. 


| 


answered the questions which she now | P 


| selves.—James Hamilton. 


‘upon discussing the art of sermonizing. 


Speak Reverently. 


When Prince Bismarck, the great Ger- 
man statesman, was a lad, his father 
once overheard him speaking of the em- 
peror as ‘‘Fritz.”” He reproved him for 
the familiarity, and added: 
speak reverently of his Majesty, and you 
will grow accustomed to think of him 
with veneration.” The words made a 
deep impression on the boy, which was 
never effaced. Even in his old age he 
lowers his voice and assumes a respectful 
tone whenever he speaks of his sover- 
eign. Ifa message is brought to him 
from the palace, either verbal or written, 
he always stands to receive it. 
lesson is the custom of this great states- 
man to boys who speak so lightly, if not 
rofanely, the name of the King of kings! 
The fault is not confined to them. he 


| growing irreverence of the age is ve 


marked. The wurds of God are bandied 
about in the daily prints ae lightly as if 
they were the words of the court-jester. 
Some fine-spun piece of political sarcasm, 
parodying some scene in Scripture, is 
often found in a morning paper, and is 
laughed over by thousands. The traves- 
ty will ever after be associated with the 
sacred words, especially in the minds of 
the young. A full-page picture in our 
best illustrated newspaper one morning 
represented St. Peter as seated in a great 
arm-chair before the gate of heaven, with 
keys hanging by his side, busily reading 
the daily paper, and deciding not tu ad- 
mit certain parties. It was only one of 
many similar pictures. It was not 
enough that Christian parents should 
seek to hide their smiles over such carica- 
tures, or should mildly deprecate the ir- 
reverence, 
like a flint against them. Such a course 
would be felt, as in the case of Prince 
Bismarck. It is very easy to lower our 
standard of reverence for anything. We 
have only to speak of it habitually in a 
light way. We may repent of such sin 
with bitter weeping, but these words can 
never be to us again what they were be- 
fore. A gentleman of keen wit used 
often to point his remarks with some apt 
quotation from the Bible. A friend who 
greatly admired him was present in his 
last hours, and asked, with deep sympa- 
thy, what was the future outlook. ‘‘Very 
gloomy, indeed,” was his response. 
Surprised and deeply pained, he hasten- 
ed to quote some precious promises suited 
to the solemn hour. ‘‘I have spoiled 
them all for myself,” was his answer. 
‘There is not one but is associated with 
some jest.” His light went out in dark- 
ness, though his name was on the church 
roll. What a lesson is here for all who 
are willing to be taught by it! Lay it to 
heart.— Zhe Life Boat. 


Sermon -Building. 


There are multitudes of laymen who 
keep saying, ‘‘Why do not the clergy 
preach in this way, and why do they not 


that if they, the critics, only had the 
chance, they would show the world how 
preaching ought tobe done. We should 
like to see one of these men sit up before 
an audience of five hundred or a thou- 
sand people, and hear him take a text 
and discuss it. A Russian and Turkish 
bath combined would not equal his 
sweaty condition before he got through 
the introduction of the subject. 
certain that the introduction would not 
land anywhere near the subject, and that 
he would get the second head first, and 
the illustration of the fourth point tacked 
to the third, and a mixing of metaphors, 


and a congeries of mispronunciation, and 


a general consternation, frightful to be- 


it easy to do that which they have never 
tried. We suspect that the clergy would 
appear as imbecile if they went down on 
Wall street to tell bankers and_ brokers 
how to conduct their business as private 
members of churches sometimes appear 


The shoemaker had better stick to his 
last, and the carpenter to his plane, and_ 
the merchant to his yard-stick, and the 
minister te his pulpit. The man who at- 
tends to hisown business well has not 
much time to attend to other people’s 
business.— Dr. Talmage, in Frank Les- 
lie’s Sunday Magazine for June. | 


‘s]_ would like to run this paper for 
about six months,” said a new reporter 
of a Western journal; ‘‘the present man- 
aging editor don’t know his business.” 
‘*What’s the trouble?” he was- asked. 
‘““Why, last night I was assigned to re- 
port a fire over on the West side, and I 
wrote it up in grand style; made a half- 
column article of it. I began it in this 
way: ‘Suddenly on the still night air 
rang the shrill cry of ‘‘Fire!’’ At the 
same moment the little licking tongue of 
flame, whose light playing along the roof’s 
edge had caught the eye of the midnight 
watcher, leaped forth—no longer playful, 
but fierce and angry in its thirst and 
greed. Like glowing, snaky demons the 
lurid links entwined the doomed build- 
ing. In venomous hisses and spurts the 
flames shot into the overhanging dark- 
ness, while from every window and door 
poured forth a dense sulphurous smoke, 
the deadly suffccating breath of an im- 
prisoned fiend.” I went on in that style 
for over half a eolumn,” said the reporter, 
‘fand this is what showed up in the pa- 
per this morning: ‘Pat Sheeny’s grocery 
was destroyed by fire last night; $250; 


—Drake’s Traveler's Magazne. 


Bring your little children to the Sav- 
ior. Place them in His arms. Devote 
them to His service. Born in His camp, 
let them wear from the first His colors. 


with all tenderness of spirit, seek to en- 
dear them to the Friend of sinners, the 
Good Shepherd of the sheep, the loving 
Guardian of the little children. And 
not only teach them, but govern them. 
And in order to govern them, govern your- 


They should set their faces. 


preach that way? ” all the time implying 


Taking advantage of timely opportanities, | 


Learn to]. 


What al 


We are |. 


KING’S EVIL 
Was the name formerly given to Scrofula 
because of a superstition that it could be 
cured by a king’s touch. The world is 
wise> now, and knows that 


SCROFULA. 


can only be cured by a thorough purifica- 
tion of tlie blood. If this is lected, 
the disease perpetuates its taint through 
generation after generation. Among its 
earlier symptomatic developments are 
Eezema, Cutaneous Eruptions, Tu- 
Carbuncles, Erysipelas, 
Purulent Ulcers, Nervous and Phy- 
sical Collapse, etc. If allowed to con- 
tinue, Rheumatism, Scrofulous Ca- 


mors, Boil 


tarrh, Kidney and Liver Diseases, 
Tubercular nsumption, and vari- 
ous other dangerous or fatal es, are 
produced by it. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Is the only powerful and always reliable 
blood-purifying medicine. It isso eftect- 
ual an alterative that it eradicates from | 
-the system Hereditary Scrofula, and 


and mercury. At the same time it en- 
riches and vitalizes the blood, restorin 
healthful action to the vital organs an 
rejuvenating the entire system. Thisgreat 


Regenerative Medicine 


Ts composed of the genuine Honduras 


Sarsaparilla, with Yellow Dock, Stil- 
lingia, the lodides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other ingredients of great po- 
tency, carefully and ‘scientifically com- 
pounded. Its formula is generally known 
to the medical profession, and the best 
constantly prescribe AYER’S 
ARSAPARILLA an 


Absolute Cure 


For all diseases caused by the vitiation of 
the blood. It is concentrated to the high- 
est practicable degree, far beyond any 
other preparation for which like effects 
are claimed, and is therefore the cheapest, 
as well as the best blood purifying medi- 
cine, in the world. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
[Analytical Chemists. | 


Sold by all Druggists: Price $1; 
Six bottles for $5. 


the kindred poisons of contagious diseases’ |} 


NDAY 


Of every denomination, that are in search of a new 
singing book, will tind the very best of everything in 


LOVE 


BY GEO. F. ROOT AND C. C. CASE, 


AuTHORsS oF ‘‘ PURE DELIGHT.”’ 


EST music. 


192 i pte Printed on toned paper: and handsomely 
bound in boards. Price 35 cts. by mail, postpaid ; $3. 

a dozen by express, charges not prepaid. The 
Publishers will send a single sample copy 


ofthirty cents. SPECIMEN 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, 55 East 13th Street, New York Clip 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
stromgest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers, Free 
popular system, Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. TT. M. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Filis Street, San Francisco. 


ES FRE 


for examination to anv address ext aid, on receipt 
A ! 


hold. The fact is that people often think © 


uninsured.’ Do you call that journalism?” | 


) Recipe and notes 
how to harmless- 
ly, effectually 
and rapidly cure 


, Obesity without 
semi-starvation dietary ,etc. European Mail, Oct. 24th, 
say:: “Its effectis not merely to reduce the amount of 
fat, but by affecting the source of obesity to induce a 
radical cure of the disease. Mr. R. makes no charge 
whatever; any person,rich or poor,can obtain his work 
hep “4 sending 6 cts. to cover postage to F.C. RUSSELL, 


>» Woburn House, Store St., Bedford Sq.; London, Eng.” 


ROOSEVELT PORTABLE 


PIPE ORGAN. 


. We have succeeded after many years of study 
ind experiment in_producing a portable GE N- 
PIPE ORGAN which fills the place 
vetween the best reed organ and the church 
pipe) organ. 
As the various pipes are secured in their places 
he instrument requires no setting up, but is at 
mee ready for-use when unpacked. 
It can be sold at a moderate advance above the 


‘rice charged by reliable makers for their better 
‘lass of reed organs, and it is just what has long 
eon needed for small Churches. Chapels, Lodges, 
‘-unday Schools and the Parlor. 
4ILBCRNE L. ROOSEVELT, 
of Church Organs. | 
145-147-849 Weat ISth St.. New York. 


ROCKFORD WATCHES 


Are unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE. 
: Used by the Chief 


1¢ Mechanician of the 
U. S. Coast Survey ; 
y 


the Admir 


co anding in the 
U.S. Naval bserv- 


j by Locomotive 
Engineers, Con- 
auctors an 1- 


7, 
1 
cities and towns by the C - 

TEPANY’S exclusive Agents 
(leading jewelers 1 Warranty. 
California Bible Society 
Has removed its Depository to : 


No. 3 MONTGOMERY STREET., 


Where a full line of the Publications of the 

American Bible Society is kept for sale and gra- 

tuitous distribution. 

Bibles, 30 Cents upward; Testaments, 5 
Cents. 

Books sold to the trade. No OTHER HOUSE IN 
San FRANCISCO KEEPS THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN BIBLE Socrety. All commu- 
nications regarding grants of books for Mission 
Sunday-schools, etc., and on matters relating 
to Bible work in California and Nevada, may 


Ay 


») who give a Ful 


be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 1350 


Franklin Street, Oakland. 
STRICKLAND, Depositary. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 
OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. — 


Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 


80 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANOISOO, CAL. 
21nov-lyr | 


Established Over Twenty Years 
PACIFIC COAST 


Sewing Machine 
Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, | 
SAN FRANCISCO, - OALIFORNIA 
General Agent for the 
Florence, 
White, 
New Home, 
Peerless, — 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


| All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Seng 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewi 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK 


| and Machine Attachments. 


All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly ree 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL. 
General Agent. 


Nos. 460 anp 462 EieutH Street, 


Real | state | Agent 


AND AUCTIONEER. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED AT LOW 
RATES. 


Alameda County Agency for 


The Union Insurance Company 
Or San FRANCISCO. 


January 1, 1885, $1,112,258.88. 


Fach containing 50 volunes. 


GOOD, READABLE BOOKS. 


resenting exact size and style of books. 


A full line of the publications of the 


Congregational Publishing Society 


And a variety or New Issues of other publish- 
ing houses constantly on hand. 


757 Market §St., SAN Francisco, CAL. 
Geo. C. McConnell, | - Depositary 


Jos. R. Cowen:’ D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
. Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., . 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


| 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company®’ 
offices. 

Embalming and Preparing 

Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


We Go 


No. 629 SACRAMENTO STREET. 


Meals from 5c. to 50c. 


0S" The only house in the city conducted by 
the Union. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


and Retail 
GRAIN 
‘AT OLD {TAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET: 
San FRanormoco. 


HOME | 
Coffee and Lunch Room! 
509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 
Cooking a Specialty. 


| Mrs. Kate S, Hart, Mrs. Sallie E. Sewaré 


O"Ice-Cream for Sunday-school Festivals 


Church Socials, etc., etc., on shortest notice. 


Crown, 


WILLIAM J. DINGEE, 


HOMES BUILT TO SUIT ON EASY TERMS. 


Cash Capitol, fully paid, $750,000; Assets, . 


Send for Catalogues and Circular, with cut rep- . 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


Funeral Directors, 


Coffee House. 
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THe Paoctric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


M ow, this ecting and this giving | Thoughts after Prayer. devoted 23 years to the speeial treatment of Catarrtis 
scellan) would become a pleasurable ins of a ous ehold. Tirade tnhalation, os widely kngws aa tbe 
— =| disagreeable task if one and alt would | — What though we hear no voice - 


JEPTHA’S DAUGHTER. 


Lo! Jeptha of Gilead hath passed through 


the land! | 
The grapes flow in wine ‘neath the tramp of 


his band; 
er, in her ashes, sits silent and lone; 


0 Mennith, her harvests destroyed, mak- 
eth moan. 


A wild shout of vict’ry is heard o’er the plain; 

“Proud Ammon is conquered—his leaders 
are slain! | 

All hail to our God! by the strength of whose 


hand 
Deliverance hath come to the homes of our 


land!” 


The struggle is over; there’s peace in the air; 
No sound of the drum nor of trumpet is 
there, 


But the banners they bear through the clear, 


golden light 
Shine brighter by far than when raised in the 
t. 


figh 
The way it was weary; the full vineyards 


And their rich clusters ’gainst heaven’s 
deep blue; 


Still the conqu’ror pressed onward, for near 


and more near 
He drew to his home and the hearts he held 


dear 


Still wending his way through the dust and 
the heat, 

Up the mountain’s steep side, with travel- 
worn feet, 

He climbs to the summit and sees his loved 
land; 

And the same ancient hills in their proud 
grandeur stand. 


He lingers awhile by an altar’s rude base. 
Lo! alight from the heavens illumines the 
lace, 
bt voice from the clouds speaks in accents 
of might— 
‘By the strength of His arm thou hast won 
in the fight.” 


“Yea, Father in Heaven, the vict’ry is thine! 


‘To thee all the glory and praise I resign; 


Now, here at this altar, my vow I repeat: . 
What first my return from my dwelling shall 


greet 
I give unto thee a free offering, Lord, 


For the strength of my arm and the edge of 


my sword.”’ | 
And peace, like the hush on the midsummer 


sea, 
Fell softly as night o’er fair Galilee. 


He closes his eyes, for, from far, on his ear 

Ring the wild notes of melody, echoing clear; 

Like an arrow of doom in the stag’s bleeding 
heart, 


‘Thrills a pang through his soul, and the 


blinding tears start. 


Yet nearer they come; he can see the great 
train 
Now winding, with music, afar o’er the plain, 


‘While men, youths and maidens all swell the 


great throng, 
And echo his triumphs with jubilant song. 


They’re strewing his way with the bright 
flowers of spring; 

All, joyful, advance, and their fair tributes 
bring. 

He is deaf to the sound, he hears not their 
cries 


‘But, in fulness of dread, he closes his eyes. 


‘* We'll greet him with music, 
And crown him with flowers; 
He’s wearily traveled 
Through sunlight and showers; 
For, see how he cometh, 
In battle array, 
With steps slow and falt’ring, 
Along the steep way. 


‘* Tt is he who for us 
freedom hath gained! 
To God’s praise we’ll sing, 
Whose hand hath sustained! 
I’ve brought my best off’ring 
To God’s fairest shrine; 
With incense I burned it— 
What gladness was mine! 


‘‘ Now my father draws near! 
I see his loved form, 
All bowed with life’s cares, 
Its battle and storm! 
His daughter, his only, 
Shall first crown his head 
With garland of roses, 
Snow-white and blood-red! 


‘‘No caress from his hand! oh, wherefore 
this change? 
Speak, father, what meaneth thy bearing so 


strange? 
Tears? silence? this only the welcome I 
meet, 
Who sstrew with fresh garlands the way for 
his feet ?” 
‘‘Dread words of full doom! Oh, how shall 
I speak? 
Great Father, my flesh and my spirit are 
weak!” 
And there rung from his soul a cry of de- 
spair, 
And a shadow of gloom filled the soft even- 
ing air. 
* * * * * 
The morning is gray in the cloud-curtained 
ast; 
ne holds its calm sway over worn man and 
east. 
With sandals all bound, in the tent door she 
. §tands, 


And gathers her robes in her womanly hands. 


She moves from the door with a calm, state- 
ly grace, 

And a purpose so grand in her fair, saintly 
face! 

Thus, wandering alone toward the far mount- 
ains blue, 

Looking back, waves her hand in a last, fond 
adieu. 


Uncle Ben’s Bag. 


And what is Uncle Ben’s bag? Well, 
it is a bag of money, little or much, that 
all grown people would, I think, be the 

appier for possessing: Indeed, it is 
such a bag that even children may have 
one, and thereby find their little lives 
made more blessed. | 

But. young and old will ask, ‘‘Where 

oes fe money come from init?” You 
put it in yourselves. I fancy I see the 
faces clouding over at this annouuce- 
ment, for, some way, in the money line 
most of us feel it’s more blessed to re- 
celve than give, but, I think I can show 
you that it is exceedingly blessed to give 
to Uncle Ben, and through him to 
Others. 
_ To make my meaning clear: Monéy 
18 Continually wanted to aid good causes, 
and it is generally very difficult to get it. 
At most, only the generous give and 
those who would be thought such. The 
others put you off until ‘fa more conven- 
lent season,” till at last, you get tired of 
What will be grudgingly given at the 


‘Dest, 


| 


keep an Uncle Ben’s bag. 


The question may here arise, ‘‘How 
much am I to put in and how often?” I 
reply, ‘‘As much as you can afford, and 
as often as you receive your salary, or 


‘count up your profits.” For the major- 


ity, a tenth is a very good rule, but for 
those who have large families and small 
inecomes, say a twelfth or fifteenth, for 
Uucle Ben does not want the shoes off 
the children’s feet, or the fruit that 
would save you many a doctor’s bill. By 
all means, however, give him the money 
wasted on tobacco and intuxicating drinks, 
etc., for he can put it to a far better use. 


Again, others have such large incomes 
that they can afford much more than a 
tenth, even though their expenses are 
heavy; and, although Uncle Ben likes to 
see comfortably furnished houses and peo- 
ple suitably attired, yet he thinks it not 
right to spend so much on these things. 


This habit of putting aside so much 
for Uncle Ben can be inculcated in child- 
hood. Say, your child receives ten, 
twenty or fifty cents, accustom that child 
to put one, two or five cents in the bag. 
Where cent coins are not used employ 
stamps, exchanging with your child when 
sufficient. 

The very important question of ‘‘how 
to use thie money’’ will aleo come to the 
front, and I reply by saying, ‘‘For every 
good purpose, more or less as you dis- 
criminate the degrees of goodness, thus 
will everything be helped, for we all see 
differently.’” Remember, that I do not 
eay religious, for some merely understand 
by that paying their pew rent and help- 
ing causes immediately connected with 
their church. [say good, for what is 
good is the opposite of evil, and to me, 
at least, religious. : 


Whatever tends to lead us onward 
and upward should be aided to the ex- 
tent to which we have been prospered. 

Is it a summer holiday in the country 
for some poor children and others who 
would never else enjoy the beauties of 
nature ? 

Is it a society for prevention of cruelty 
to animals ? 

Is it the taking a kindly hold of those 
who have lived impure lives and leading 
them back to geodness ? | 

Is it dispensing the knowledge of the 
laws of life and health? For, is not the 
body the temple of the soul, and should 
it not be kept in a healthy place and 
healthy state ? 

Is it the encouraging of proper amuse- 
ments, such as the purifying of the stage, 
opera, dancing classes and what not? 
For we require recreation, and, were 
these carried out at proper times, with 
suitable programmes am in good com- 
pany, they would not produce the ill- 
effects now apparent. 

Is it the opening of free libraries, en- 
couraging science and art and all that 
gives food to the mind ? 

Is it the aiding of your minister, the 
church, the sick, the sad, the poor? In- 
deed, space fails to enumerate, for, in a 


j word, Does it tend to benefit humanity ? 


If so, help as you are able, cheerfully 
and at once, because, if you are always 
putting in, and are just as well as generous, 
you will find Uncle Ben can always help, 
little or much. Those of you who have 
never adopted the plan know nothing of 
the delights of this systematic way of 


giving. 


teach the children how to dispose of their 
little store; perhaps it would be to give 
a book or some article of clothing, or a 
toy, to some less favored child. We do 
not want ‘‘tit for tat’’ gifts or exchange 
of goods; that is not what I mean by 
giving. | 

Please guard against one error, viz., 
that if you keep such a bag you will be 
sure to prosper.. I have heard stated by 
those who misunderstood the object. 
If that is why you set aside a tenth, or 


pleasure will you reap from what cannot 
fail to become a most agreeable plan when 
carried on in the right spirit. Let us 
bavea nobler aim than to do good for 
mere reward’s sake. 

But this letter is already too long, and 
I must close. Who will begin to-day an 
Uncle Ben’s bag? Who will help the 
children? You will never regret it. 

ATHENA. 


Is the Color of the Sun Blue ? 


' It may be asked, What suggested the 
idea that the sun may be blue rather 
than any other color? My own attention 
was first directed this way many years 
ago, when measuring the heat and light 
from different parts of the sun’s disk. It is 
known that the sun has an atmosphere of 
its own, which tempers its heat, and, by 
cutting off certain radiations, and not 
others, produces the spectral lines we are 
all familiar with. These lines we cus- 
tomarily study in connection with the 
absorbing vapors of sodium, iron, etc., 
which produces them; but my own at- 
tention was particularly given to the re- 
gions of absorption, or to the color it 
caused; and I found that the sun’s body 
must be deeply bluish, and that it would 
shed blue light, except for this apparent- 
ly colorless solar atmosphere, which really 
plays the part of a reddish veil, letting a 
little of the blue appear on the center of 
the sun’s disk where it is thinnest, and 
staining the edge red, so that to delicate 
tests the center of the sun is a pale aqua- 
marine, and its edge a garnet. The ef- 
fect I found to be so important that, if 
this all but invisible solar atmosphere 
were diminished by bat a third part, the 
temperature of the British Islands would 
rise above that of the torrid zone; and 
this. directed my attentior to the great 
practical importance of studying the ac- 
tion of our own terrestial atmosphere on 
the sun, and the antecedent probability 
that our own air was, also, and indepen- 
dently, making the really blue sun into 


an apparently white one.—Science. 


The parents and guardians should 


what not, then, believe me, very little 


Never put a hot iron directly upon 
silk— it takes the life out of it. 

Pickles or vinegar will not keep ina 
jar that has ever had any kind of grease 
in it. | 

Fish may may be scaled much easier 
by dipping into boiling water about a. 
minute. | 

When soaking salt fish, before cook- 
ing, add a little vinegar to the water; it 
improves the fish. 

Cream cures sunburn on some com- 
plexions, lemon juice is best on others, 
and cold water suits still others best. 


Paint spots can be removed from any 
kind of clothing by saturating with 
equal parts of turpentine and spirits of 
ammonia. 

Salt will curdle new milk; hence, a 

reparin rridge, gravies, etc., the 
is prepared. 

Milk which is slightly turned or 
changed may be sweetened and ren- 
dered fit for use again by stirring in a 
little soda. | 


To scour knives easily, mix a small 
quantity of baking soda with your 
brick-dust, and see if your knives do not 
polish better. 

For ‘‘greasing’’ the griddle, cut a 
white turnip in halves, and rub the 
griddle with it. It causes no smoke, 
smell, taste or adhesion, and is better 
than butter or grease. 


Don’t waste your time scouring your 
bread pans; bread never bakes as well in 
a bright tin. Indeed, the best bread 
pans, if one can afford to have them 
made, are oblong ones made of Russia 
sheet-iron. 


Stale buos may be made to taste as 
nicely as when fresh if they are dipped 
/@ moment or so in cold water, then put 
in a hot oven for five or ten minutes. 
They will turn out aa light and crisp as 
when first baked. : | 

Fish may as well be scaled, if de- 
sired, before packing down in salt, 
though in that case do not scald them. 
Salt fish are quickest and best freshened 


| by soaking in sour milk. 


Steel knives which are not in general 
use may be kept from rusting if they are 
dipped in a strong solution of soda, one 

art water to four of soda; then wipe 
dry, roll in flannel and keep in a dry 
place. 

When one has had a fever and the 
hair is falling off, take a teacup of sage, 
steep in a quart of soft water, strain it 
off into a tight bottle. Sponge the head 
with the tea frequently, wetting the 
roots of the hair. 


In canning fruit it is needless to heat 
or put the cans in hot water; just set 
them on a crash towel, or any cloth that 
has been folded double or triple and 
dipped into water, and dip the hot fruit 
into them;.of course, there must not be a 
draught of air on them. 


Kerosene will soften boots and shoes 
which have been hardened by water, 
and render them as pliable as new. 
Kerozene will make tin tea-ke'tles as 
bright as new. Saturate a woolen rag 
and rab with it. It will also remove 
stains from clean varnished furniture. 


Beeswax and salt will make your 
rasty flat irons as smooth and clean as 
glass. Tie a lump of wax ina ray and 
keep it for that purpose When the 
irons are hot rab them first with the wax 
rag, then scour with a paper or cloth 
eprinkled with salt. 


When coffee beans are placed on hot 
coals or upon a hot plate, the flavor aris- 
ing is one of the most effective and at 
the same time agreeable disinfectants. 
If no heat is obtainable, even the spread- 
ing of the ground coffee on the object to 
be disinfected is most satisfactory. 


To clean stained woodwork which is 
also varnished, an old housewife recom- 
mends the saving of tea l-aves from the 
teapot fur a few days. Drain them, and 
when you have a sufficient quantity put 
them in soft water; let them simmer for 
half an hour. When almost cold, strain 
them out, and dipping a flannel cloth in 
the water; wipe off the paint, drying it 
with another flannel cloth. One cup of 
tea-leaves to one quart of water is the 
due allowance. 


The value of crushed ice as a dressing 
for burns and ecalds, first pointed out 
by Sir James Earle, is confirmed by Dr. 
Richardson. The ice, after being re- 
duced by crushing or scraping to as fine 
state of division as possible, is mixed 
with fresh lard into a paste, which is 
placed in a thin cambric bag and laid 
upon the burn. This is said to banish 
all pain until the mixture has so far 
melted that a fresh dressing is necessary. 


If a bottle of oil of pennyroyal is left 
uncorked in a room at night, not a mos- 
quito, nor any other blood-sucker, will 
be found there in the morning. Mix 
potash with powdered meal, and throw 
it into the rat holes of a cellar, and the 
rats will depart. If a rat or a mouse 
get into your pantry, stuff into its hole 
a rag saturated with a solution of 
cayenne pepper, and no rat or mouse 
will touch the rag for the purpose of 
opening communication with a depot of 
supplies. | 

A New York journal contains this item, 
which may prove worthy of remem- 
brance: It isthe theory of medical men 
who believe cholera to be caused by a 
bacillus which poisons food and water 
that the germ may be killed by heat, 
and they recommend that all water shall 
be boiled and all food cooked before it 
is drunkor eaten. In 1849 the cholera 
raged in Paris, Kentucky, with great 
violence. A family of thirty whites and 
blacks had nota single case of sickness 
among its members, yet no precautions 
were taken except to cook the food and 


‘churches and chapels. 


In answer to our prayer? - 
Something subdues despair, 
Something directs our cheice, 
And we are led as we had sought, 
‘‘In word, in action, and in thought.”’ 


O soul, that waitest still 
To hear the voice Divine; 
As on the printed line 
Thou look’st to find God’s will, 
Look at thy life and there find wrought 
The blessings that thy lips have sought. 


Candidates of the Uther Sex. 


That Miss Cleveland has a generous and 
unselfish mind is shown by her inviting a 
number of the young ladies and widows, to 
whom rumor has assigned the President in 
Marriage, to come and spend a week or more 
with her at the White House. The first in 
the list of these candidates is Miss Van Vech- 
ten, daughter of one of the old blue-blooded 
families of Albany. She arrived last week 
with Miss Cleveland on Saturday afternoon, 
and created a most favorable impression up- 
on those who met her. Miss Van Vechten 
is now talked of as the President’s probable 
fiance. She is a handsome young woman, 
with fine, aristocratic features, and an ele- 
gance of manner that wuuld do well for a 
mistress of the White House. After Miss 
Van Vechten are to come Mrs. Pruyne, Miss 
Folsom, Miss Love and the others who have 
attained a national reputation by having 
their names linked with Mr. Cleveland’s.— 
[New York Sun. _ 


A writer in the Jowa State Register tells 
us of many farmers in the northwestern part 
of the State using hay for fuel. He saw 
stacks of it used for burning brick kilns. It 
only cost them sixty cents per ton, hence 
was a cheap fuel, and made intense 
heat. Only a few years ago, corn was 
burned in Iowa, and was cheaper at ten 
cents a bushel than coal at five dollars a ton. 
Now it has grown so valuable that it cannot 
be burned as fuel. Hay, where it is being 
used for fuel, is cheaper than corn was when 
it used to be burned, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of it go to waste yearly. Of 
course, with the settlement of the country, 
and the improvement of the wild lands, hay 
will both grow scarcer and be more in de- 
mand, and so grow too valuable to burn. 
But meantime it is a cheap fuel to burn in 
those localities. 


THe Potato Disgase.— Dampness un- 
doubtedly favors the growth of the potato 
disease; therefore, if there is any chance at 
all of disease existing in the roots, they 
ought to be stored as dry as possible, espe- 
cially seed potatoes. Since the beetle came 
among us, we have had the best results from 
early planting and early varieties; but the 
early kind are more easily affected by warmth 
than the late ones, as they sprout easily. 
Some people think it makes no difference to 
tear off the long sprouts; but while they 
sometimes grow out again, there is little 
doubt that they are constitutionally weaker, 
and much more liable to disease than those 
which do not sprout until ready to go in the 
ground, 


The wax plant is now grown on a largé 
scale in Algeria, and its product is gradually 
finding its way into the markets of the 
world. The process of separating the wax 
is simple. The fruit, inclosed in a bag of. 
coarse cloth, is plunged into boiling water, 
on whose surface the substance soon floats. 
The wax is of the same chemical composi- 
tion as beeswax, and it is likely to be largely 
used in place of it. It is stated that these 
wax plants may be seen growing wild in 
Pennsylvania and the Carolinas. 


London has a society for the conver- 
sion of the Jews. It is a decidedly pros- 
perous institution, with revenues amount- 
ing to $200,000 annually. Twelve Jews 
have been bap'ized during the year, and 
three more have expressed a desire to 
embrace Christianity, if their wives 
would consent to it. remarked that 
this is the best year the society has had 
since 1832. Three or four years ago 
the total fruit of their labor’ for the 
twelvemonth was three converts, who 
went back to the synagogue the day af- 
ter their baptiem. 

A revival bas visited Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Professurs preside at m: etings, 
where 1,000 of the students are present, 
and wany conversions are reported. In 
the after meetings, pr.fessors and siu- 
den's mingle together in giving and re- 
ceiving instruction. 

The clergy of Florida in the past ten 
years have increased from seventeen to 
forty, and the list of communicants from 
less than 700 to 1,994. There have been 
erected in the same period forty-two 


ORSANFORD'S 


RA OE 


INVIGORATOR 


Isa Reliable Remedy 1or Liver Complaints and illscaused 
by aderanged or torpid condition of the Liver, as Dys- 
pepsia, Constipation, Biliousness, Jaundice, Headac e, 
Malaria, Rheumatism, etc. It regulates the bowels, puri- 
fies the b!ood, strengthens the svstem, assists digestion. 
AN INVALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Thousandsoftestimonia(s prove its merit- 
ANY DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU ITS REPUTATION. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


Country orders for Merchandise filled 
shipped with promptness, | 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 


PHELAN’S BUILDING 


Rooms 380 and 32, 


boil the drinking water. 


MARKET 8T., - - SAN FRANCISCO. OAL | 


Black Figs, pressed, choice, # Ib........ 4c, 5c 
Raisins, all grades.............. -.4c, 5c, 6c, 8c 
Grapes, real good ones... ............ 3c, 4c, 5e 
Peaches, peeled, bright.............. 15c to 16c 
Peaches unpeeled... ... 8c, 100, 12%c 
| Blackberries, superior lot. ..............+. 15c 


Cash Store 


Dentist | 


f 
lates. 


- Pen 


Mention Tue Pacirtic. 


the relief and 
Fever, Catarrh, Nervo 
IDR. PEIRO, Chicago Opera House, [Clark and 

toa few of our patrons: Pw Star CH16400, IL. 

F. H. Manager W.U-Tel.Co., 

“W.'Nixon, Dey 


OXYGEN treatment 


cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asth 
»’’ an interesting book of 120 pages Four Colored. 


nm, Ed. Inter Ocean, . gpice Ou. 


Mrs. T. B. Carse, 
Mrs. Netta C. Rood, 


THE PACIFIC’S 


large for desk or table. 


render it procurable at low rates.” 
Address letters of, inquiry to 


CRAM’S FIVE DOLLAR 


| 


Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton says: of 

‘‘We have also-Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have examined it with some care, 
and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. 1d abreast of 
the times. Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is qnite full, 
and gives a fair impression of all parts of the world. Its chartsjand plates are instructive, and 
well executed. Its statistics are many and valuable. It is manageable in size, and not too 
No house full of children to be taught, or of grown people that : still 
read and learn, can afford to be without such an atlas as this; in addition to the great wall 
so desirable in halls and libraries. In fine, the size.and structure of the atlas are such as 


It is fresh and accurate, and 


JAS. C. MERIAM, 


No. 636 Mission St., San Franeisco 


Hardware & Agricultural Implements 
—— MANUFACTORY, —— 
Benicia Agricultural Works. 


EASTERN OFFICE: No. 88 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
Junction Market, Pine and Davis Streets. 


WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


SACRAMENTO : 
Nos. 9 to 15 J Street. 


BUTTER. 


LOWER AND LOWER 
WE | | 


Best Table #@ 0c, 35c, 40c 


Good Cooking # roll............. 20c, 25c, 30c 


Packages for above, 25c each, except rolls. 


VERY DAY WE GET INVOICES OF 
choice dry fruits of various kinds, and 
are able just now to fill your orders for— 


Diamonds, 5-gal. kegs... $2 25 
Golden Syrup, 5-gal. kegs. .... 2 50 
Crystal Drips, 5-gal. kegs................ 3 25 
Rock Candy Drips, 5 gal. kegs........... 3 50 
Golden Syrup, 16 gallons...... 85c gal 
Emperor Savon, 100 bars ............... 7 00 
King of Soaps, 100 bars. ................ 5 50 
Favorite Soap, 100 bars. ................ 3 50 
Borax, white, 100 bars ....... SEVIS. He 4 50 


Order direct or ruggest to your commissio 
house to buy from | | 


Just now we have choice table grapes at $1.50 
per dozen, or $2.50 per case of twodozen. As- 
sorted fruit, jellies or jams at $2.00 per dozen. 
de fruit, $1.25 per dozen. All first quality 
goods. 


15 & 117 CLAY 


San Francisco. 


GENTS wanted for the History of Chris- 
tianity, by Abbott. A grandchance. A $4 
book at the popular price of $1.75. Lib- 

eral terms. The religious papers mention it as 
one of the few d@ueaT religious works of the 
world. Terms free. Stinson & Co., Publish- 


Garden Hose. 
OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best! 
OELEBRATED 
Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE | 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha-&-Rubber Mfg. Co. 


_ JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
15 First St., near Market fa head San Francisco 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, sizes) | | 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Topps & Co, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street 


or Factory AT THE PoTRERO. 


= 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


| Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 


ing Goods for Export. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
Ban FRANCISCO, 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID,.... $200,000 00 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 31 1884. ..$443;381 05 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- — 
IZATIO 


CHAS. A. LATON, | JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres’t. 


The GREAT. LIGHT 
CHURCH 
FRINK’S Patént Reflectors for 

Gas or Oil, give the most w 


erful, 
cheapest & Best one known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windo 


ers, Portland, Maine. m4-26¢ 
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BAKER & HAMILTON, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
FOBJOIRCULARS AND PRICELIST APPLY TO ...... 
| BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco, Cal. 
! 
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= sa Theatres 
Banks, Theatres. Depots, New and 
Get circular and estimiate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, ty 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Peari St., N. ¥ ee | 
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the Oregon State Immigration Society 


—$1.06%,; Sterling bills on London, 60 days, 


«660 
Hay—-$7.00 to 16.00 for all grades. Straw, 


é 


‘Tae )Pactrric: ‘San Francisco,’ Can. 
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Ghe Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 


News Items. 


The Reno Journal says five silk hats 
are worn in that town. 


The Haywards Journal says a car- 
load of plums left San Lorenzo station 
Wednesday afternoon for Chicago. 


_ A man 87 years old is registered at 


who has come West to grow up with the 
country. 

It is thought the total valuation of 
Napa county property will this year foot 
up $12,000,000. Last year it reached 
$11,000,000. 

The Northern Pacific railroad is dis- 
charging every man in all departments in 
Oregon whose services can possibly be 
dispensed with. 

The receipts for duties at the Custom 
House in this city for the past week 
were $133,677.04, making a total since 
January lst of $2,919,265.60. 


The amount deposited in the saving- 
banks connected with the Postoffice De- 

rtment of Great Britain is now about 
£45 ,000,000, or $225,000,000. 

The Napa Register says that the 
freight shipments by rail from Napa for 
the month of May amounted to 723,699 
pounds, and the receipts amounted to 
1,500,027. pounds. . 

The Custom House searchers have 
seized 226 silk handkerchiefs and 18 
pounds of prepared opium on board the 
steamer City of Pekin. The _handker- 
chiefs and opinm are worth about $500. 

Instead of employing Chinese, the 

fruit-growers in Eden township, Alameda 
county, give employment to hundreds of 
children in picking fruit. This being the 
vacation season, the supply of idle youths 
is large. 
A correspondent of the Christian 
tellugencer, writing of the London anni- 
versaries, says the Tract and Bible Socie- 
ties ‘‘may be said to form the commis- 
sariat of the whole Christian army that 
hails from Great Britain.’’ 


The French transport Jsere, which 
sailed from Rouen, May 2ist, with the 
Bartholdi statue of Liberty Enlightening 
the World, arrived at Fayal on June 2d, 
and proceeded for New York on June 4th, 
and arrived at New York June 17th. 


The Government Cholera Commission 
at Madrid, Spain, and, also, many na- 
tive and foreign doctors, declare that the 
cholera in the south of Spain is Asiatic, 
and of a most violent and rapid charac- 
ter, attacking all classes of society. 


PittspurG, June 22d .-~—By the first of 
next month every iron and steel mill in 
Pittsburg and vicinity, with one excep- 
tion, will be using natural gas for fuel. 
This will reduce the consumption of coal 
here 38,250,000 bushels per annum, or 
one-seventh of the yearly output of the 
region tributary to Pittsburg. It will 
also throw out of employment over one 
thousand firemen, coal-heavers and ash- 
haulers. 


DIED. 


Hanna—dune 14, 1885, Samuel Hanna, aged 
86 years 4 months and 2 days. 


Norton—June 21, 1885, at his home in 
“Skyland,” near Wrights, in the Santa 
Cruz mountains, Professor Henry B. Nor- 
ton, aged 47 years. 

Professor Norton’s sudden death is a 
shock to us and to thousands of friends 
in this State. The Sabbath previous he 
preached at Gilroy, as usual. A friend 
who heard him told us, a few days after, 
of the two excellent discourses he then 
delivered. On Thursday he became 
sick, and took his bed. On Friday night 
congestion of the brain took place, when 
he became unconscious, and so continued 
until his death, on Sunday evening. His 
funeral was attended yesterday from his 
home. And so, suddenly, our noble 
friend and brother has gone from most 
arduous labors to his eternal rest above. 
A better mention of Professor Norton, 
with some account of his life and labors, 
will be given in a future number of THE 
PaoclrFic, 


=o 


BORN. 
PascozE—Jdune 14, 1885, to the wife of Rev. 
W. H. Pascoe, Redwood City, a son. 


Again we send congratulations to our 
good brother and sister. 


—— 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILvER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine, 


$4.854%%; Bar Silver, per ounce, 925 fine, 
49 3-16d. 
COMMERCIAL 
Froun—Best brands of Oity Extra, $4.25 
to 4.85; medium ades, $3.50 to 4.00. 
Shipping Superfine, $2.75 to 3.50. 
HEAT—$1 40 to 1 42% per ctl. 
BarLey—Feed, $1.20 to 1.25. 
Oats---No. 1, $1.25 to 1.30. 
Frrp—Bran, $16.00 @ 17.00; ground- 
—— to 29 00; middlings, $21 00 to 
22.50 
Potators—25c to 80c per cwt. 

Frorr—Lemons, $1 00 to 1 50 per box for 
California; Bananas, 1.50 to $3.00 @ bunch; 
Apples, 35c to 50 per box; Oranges, Cal., 
$1.25 to 2.00 per box; Strawberries, $4.00 to 
5.00 per chest; Raspberries, $4 00 to 6 00 
per chest; Peaches, 15c to 65 per box; Figs, 
25c to 40 per box; Currants, $2 00 to 3 00 
per chest. 

VEGETABLEs — Cabbage, 75c per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 65c @ doz; Cc 
to 60c per ctl; Marrowfat Squash, $8 to 10 
per ton; Green Peas, 14% to 2c per lb; Aspar- 
agus, 9 Q0 per box; Tomatoes, 40c to 


55 to 650 per bale. 
Burrer—Choice, Cal. 20c to 21c. 
CureEse—Cal. 9 to 10c choice. 
Eaas—18 to 20c per doz for Cal. 
Breer—6 to first quality; 4 to 5cfor 


Lams—6 to 7c per hb. 

Mvtrron—Wethers, 5 to 544; Ewes, 4 to 434. 

Porx--Live hogs, 344 to 4c for hard grain 
hogs on foot; dressed do, 54% to 6%c. 

Hipes anD Sxins—Sheep skins, 10 to 25c 
for shearlings; 35c to 60c for short; 60c to 75c 


Sunday-school Lesson for July 5th. 
Kings xii: 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


Golden Text—‘*He that walketh with 
wise men shall be wise; but a companion 
of- fools shall be destroyed.” (Prov. 
xiii: 20.) 

REVOLT OF THE TEN TRIBES. 

When Rehoboam came-to the throne, 
the people were rather pleased to have a 
change of administration. They had 
a mass-meeting, and asked that the bur- 
-den of. sustaining the government might 
be made lighter. These burdens proba- 
bly. consiated in taxes, since Solomon did 
not make bond servants of the Israelites, 
but only of the remnants of the heathen 
tribes around them. ({ Kings ix: 21.) 
Those who had the privilege of working 
out their taxes were given two months 
at home for every month of work. (I 
Kings v: 14.) | 

Solomon’s reign had been one of great 
splendor and prosperity. He encouraged 
foreign commerce and increased business 
at home, and gained for the kingdom a 
name that filled all lands and lasts until 
now. The people were glad of the 
glory, but, while they were willing to 
keep it, they forgot that somebody would 
have to pay for it. From this time the 
splendor of the kingdom began to grow 
dim. They could not keep up the light 
without paying for the oil. People now 
like to have a strung government, an 
efficient army, a powertul navy, endowed 
colleges, public libraries, free schools, 
well-sustained churches, and prosperous 
religious enterprises; but no one has yet 
found out the way to have all these with- 
out expense. When there is a determin- 
ation to have .the yoke lighter, there 
must also be contentment if the light be 
more dim. 

The lesgon also reminds us of one of 
the changes ever taking place in human 
affairs. Wealth, honor, power, talent, do 
not xun for many generations in the same 
families. As river-beds fill up and com- 
‘pel new channels, so wealth and intellect- 
ual power seek new families and new 
lines of descent. This is not because physi- 
eal and intellectual traits are not hered- 
itary, but, rather, because they are so. 
If the father overworks or indulges to 
excess in physical gratifications, or spends 
his life in intellectual toil so exhausting 
that he accomplishes in one generation 
the work or the pleasure of two, he often 
robs the next generation of the power, if 
not the opportunity, to do their proper 
part. The health they would have had 
he has used for himeelf. The bands he 
has weakened cannot hold the wealth he 
has left. There is another cause for 
these changes for which the children are 
accountable. They rely on their father’s 
greatness, and do not notice, until too late, 
that they have none of their own. Two 
men were walking in a dark, muddy 
road. When their paths separated one 
of them began to realize for the first 
time that it was the other man who 
owned the lantern. Children who have 
for years rejoiced in the fruits of intelli- 
gence, economy and virtue, find, late, 
that it was not their own. For lack of 
these, the possessions pass from their 
hands. 

Rehoboam consulted first the old men. 
This was well; for, while age does not 
necessarily produce all wisdom, there is 
one line in which it is apt to bring it. 
The old are more apt to see how to keep 
by caution that which threatens to slip 
from the grasp. This was the problem 
that the new king had to solve, and he 
looked for wisdom in the right quarter. 
But, if he had wanted Jight on any scien- 
tific or theological question, he would 
more wisely have applied to any man, 
old or young, who had made these mat- 
ters the subject of honest and patient 
study. Folly does not become wisdom 
whenever a man can say, ‘‘I have be- 
lieved and taught that doctrine for forty 
years.” Qld error is as bad as any. 
Rehoboam next consulted the young men. 
Often, this is well. Youth brings some 
desirable elements into affairs. Among 
these is a willingness to try some bold 
ventures, including some impossibilities. 
But he who is wise will reject counsels 
that have been proved to be destitute of 
wisdom. The new king failed to do this. 
Hammering material while it is hot is 
better for a blacksmith than for a ruler. 
The old men told him so. Rehoboam 
asked advice from others, and then follow- 
ed his own inclination. When he got 
the advice he wanted he was satiefied. 
A man was in doubt about the propriety 
of a certain course of action that was 
open to him. He remembered that, in 
old times, Christians drew lots. He 
prayed and drew, and the lot was against 
him. Fearing he had not prayed with 
submission, -he prayed and drew 
again, and the lot was against him. 
Being yet unsettled in his mind, 
he prayed and drew lots once more, with 
different result, and then proceeded to do 
the thing with alacrity and submission. 
Rehoboam took counsel in the same man- 
ner. 

The answer of the old men recognized 
the mutual relations of people and rulers. 
If thou wilt be a ‘‘servant unto this peo- 
ple,” ‘‘they will be thy servants.’’ The 
object of human government is the secur- 
ity and prosperity ofall. The ruler is a 
servant of the people, to aid in bringing 
about these results. One who cannot or 
will not do this has no claim on the peo- 
ple for obedience or support. The salary 
of a ruler is paid him in consideration of 
this service. It is made large, that he 
may be able to perform this service with- 
out embarrassment. The accident of 
birth can give him no claim to it. Per- 
sonal ambition gives him uo title. The 
willingness to serve the people and the 
ability tv do it are the real requirements. 


The number of immigrants arrived in 
this State during the past quarter, ac- 
cording to the report of Secretary Street 
of the Immigration Association was 12,- 
000. The estimated wealth of each immi- 
grant was $1,000, making an iocrease in 


for medium; 90c forlong wool. 


the wealth of the State of $1,200,000. 


Rublishers’ epartment 


| Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


second-class matter. 


Payment for Tue Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Tue Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

The subscription Price of Tue Paoctric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in. the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
3.00 65.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Wcekly................ .. 4.00 5.75 
Magazine....... 4.00 6.50 

Scientific American............. . 820 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist......... 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


GIVE THEM A CHANCE. 


If the thousands and tens of thousands of 
weak and weary sufferers throughout the land 
who, in spite of care and skill, are steadily 
drifting downwards could have the benefit of 
that singularly Vitalizing Treatment now so 
widely dispensed by Drs. Starkey & Palen of 
1109 Girard street, Philadelphia, the help 
and ease and comfort it would bring to 
wasting bodies and depressed spirits would 
be blessings beyond price. If, reader, you 
have an invalid wife, or mother, or daughter, 
or sister, or any one who is under your care 
or dependent upon you, and to whom life 
has become a burden through weakness and 
pain, consider seriously whether you are not 
bound, in both love and duty, to give this 
sufferer a chance of recovery, or, at least, the 
blessing of ease from pain. You are offered 
the amplest means of information in regard 
to this new Treatment. If you can examine 
testimony without prejudice, and can weigh 
evidence with judgment and discrimination, 


write to Drs. Starkey & Palen for such proofs 


in documents and reports of cases as will 
enable you to fairly examine and decide for 
yourself. They will be promptly supplied. 

All orders for the Compound Oxygen Home 
Treatment directed to H E. Mathews, 606 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, will be 
filled on the same terms as if sent directly 
to us in Philadelphia, is 


Few things are more fascinating in their 
way than a study of the subterranean history 
of man, whether in caves or in mounds, 
whether it be to corroborate written history 
or to take testimony that antedates all writ- 
ing. President Bartlett of Dartmouth con- 
tributes an interesting article on this topic 
to the July number of the North American 
Review. From the men of unknown ages 
and their works underground, to men grap- 
pling with the latest questions of our own 
day, and discussing the parceling out of the 
earth’s surface, is a long step; but in the 
same number of the Review appears a con- 
versation between David Dudley Field and 
Henry George, on land and taxation. An- 
other urgent question, which may soon make 
a very serious issue, the extradition of dyna- 
mite criminals, is debated by President An- 
gell of Michigan University, George Ticknor 
Curtis and Justice T. M. Cooley. Dorman 
B. Eaton, Chief of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, gives his views of the results of that 
reform, 


Harper’s Magazine for July is .a strong 
number. ‘‘The City of Buffalo” is the sub- 
ject of a very interesting article, Dr. Henry 
J. Van Dyke, Jr., contributes an Adiron- 
dack sketch, entitled ‘‘Ampersand,” full of 
the charm which holds all lovers of wild, 
country life and sports. The second paper 
in the series of ‘‘Great American Industries, ” 
under the title of *‘A Silk Dress,” is a full 
and interesting exposition, with abundant 
pictorial illustrations, of silk culture and 
manufacture in the United States. 

The July Alanticis a strong, bright and 
varied number. Charles Dudley Warner be- 
gins a series of papers of horseback travel in 
the South; M. H. Leonard has an interesting 
paper on ‘“‘Southwestern Kansas Seen with 
Eastern Eyes,” and Sylvester Baxter describes 
‘‘A Mexican Vucation Week.” Some of the 
other articles are, ‘‘Childhood in Medizval 
Art,” by Horace E. Scudder; ‘‘Garibaldi’s 
Ideas,” by W. L. Alden; ‘‘A Bit of Bird- 
Life,” by Olive Thorne Miller. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


If any of our subscribers desires to obtain 
a copy free of one of the most attractive of 
the magazines for children and young peo- 
ple, simply send a postal card to D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston, Mass., with the following re- 
quest: ‘‘Please send me a copy of the Pansy 
mentioned in Tug Paciric.” Be sure to give 
your full name and address. 


When the blood moves sluggishly in the 
veins because it is loaded with impurities, an 
alterative is needed, as this condition of the 
vitul fluid cannot last long without serious 
results. There is nothing better than Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla to purify the blood and impart 
energy to the system. 


The frontispiece of the July Harper’s will 
be from a charming picture by F. 8. Church 
—a dainty fancy of the repentant Pandora, 
trying to shut down the cover of the box 
whence the little ills that are to plague hu- 
manity are escaping. 7 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, | 


Perkins & Wilson, whose dry goods store 
advertisement is in another column, are our 
sort of people. We recommend our friends 
to trade with them, as we have long done 


| 


with great satisfaction. 


THE BIBLE AND THE POLICY. 
Joe Howard, New York correspondent of 


| the Boston Herald, in one of his charming 


social studies, tells the - following touching 
death-bed scene: ‘‘I called yesterday on poor 
old Ryan, who began life when I did on the 
Times, twenty-five years ago, and turned the 
face of adieu to the wall of death last night 
as the clock struck twelve. I found him in 
poor lodgings, close, stuffy and smelly. When 
I entered he was alone; I opened the win- 
dow. ‘Don’t do that! don’t do that!’ he 
gasped. ‘Why not?’ said I.’ ‘I can’t breathe 
the night air,’ he rejoined. I showed him 
the folly of looking for any other kind of air 
at night, and then, while shaking up his pil- 
low, found, tucked under it, a small Bible 
and a Mutual Life Insurance policy. . ‘Hello! 
Charley,’ said I, ‘what are you trying to do? 
Scare yourself to death? ‘Not at all,’ he re- 
plied; ‘you can’t have any idea till you come 
to it, old man, of the priceless treasure that 
little $2,800 policy is to me,. Night after 
night, when I lie here wide awake, unable to 
sleep, my hand steals over to that policy, and 
I rest—absolutely rest—in the certainty that 
Susie and the little ones will have enough to 
keep the wolf from the door, and something 
to boost them over the first long year after— 
after I am gone.’ I saw he meant it, and 
death meant the grip it had taken upon his 
heart; so, without betraying the emotion I 
naturally felt, for he was an old comrade, I 
sought to turn his thoughts in another chan- 
nel, and said: ‘Yes, Susie’ll be all right, and 


other anchor, the Bible, with you.’ ‘That’s 
all right, Howard, that’s all right; but a fel- 
low would be rather a small sort of man if, 
at such a time as this, he thought of himself 
alone. The Bible for me, yes; but the rest— 
the rest I get when my hand holds that cer- 
tainty for Sue and the children is beyond 
expression. I only wish it was larger.’ When 
I closed his eyes, as I did half an hour later, 


ones in bed, in the room beyond, I quietly 
put the Bible in the bookcase, and handed 
the weeping woman the parchment policy, 
with the tender, loving words of poor Char- 
ley as well. She broke down completely, 
and well she might. Iam free to say that 
that death-bed scene was about the best ar- 
gument in favor of life insurance, especially 
for men of moderate means, I ever heard of, 
and I doubt if the voluminous recordsof the 
great Mutual can show a better.” 3 


JN THE SUPERIOR COURT, CITY AND 
; County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
ornia. 


Mamie A. Brown, Plaintiff, ) 

EDWARD L. Brown, Defendant. 
Action brought in the Superior Court, City 
and County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
fornia, and the complaint filed in said City 
and County of San Francisco, in the office 
of the Clerk of said Superior Court. 
The people of the State of California send 
greeting to Edward L. Brown, Defendant. 
You are hereby required to appear in an 
action brought against you by the above- 
named plaintiff in the Superior Court, City 
and County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
fornia, and to answer the Complaint filed 
therein within ten days (exclusive of the day 
of service) after the service on you of this 
Summons—if served within this county; or, 
if served elsewhere, within thirty days—or 
judgment by default will be taken against 
you, according to the prayer of said Com- 
plaint. | 
The said action is brought to obtain a judg- 
ment and decree of this Court dissolving the 
bonds of matrimony now existing between 
Plaintiff and Defendant, upon the ground of 
Defendant’s willful desertion of Plaintiff, as 
stated in the Complaint on file herein, to 
which reference is made. And you are here- 
by notified that if you fail to appear and an- 
swer the said Complaint as above required 
the said Plaintiff will apply to the Court for 
the relief. therein demanded. 
Given under my hand and seal of the 
said Superior Court, at the City and County 
of San Francisco, State of California, this 
twenty-first day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five. JAMES J. FLYNN, Clerk. 
By J. D. RuGe.es, Deputy Clerk. 


“BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 
invalids. ‘Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


Epirors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper. 

SMITH’s CasH STORE, 115 Clay street. 
[Will our readers take notice, and help 
themselves and us?] 


We desire to call attention to the advertise- 
ment of Nicoll ‘‘The Tailor,” 816 Market 
street, this city. Notice how his goods are 
marked down. This is a reliable house, and 
promises are made geod. Our readers will 
do well to call or send as per directions. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE PAcIFIc. 


TEST YOUR BARING POWDER TO-DAY! 


Brands advertised as absolutely pure 
CONTA IIV AMMONIA. 


THE TEST: 

Place a can down on a hot stove until heated, then 
remove the coverand smell. A chemist will not be re 
quired to detect the presence of ammonia. 


DOES NOT CONTAIN AMMONIA. 


ITS HEALTHFULNESS IAS NEVER BEEN QUESTIONED, 


In a million homes for a quarter of a century it has 
stood the consumers’ reliable test, 


THE TEST OF THE OVEN. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


MAKERS CF 


Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts, 


The strongest, most delicious and natural favor known, 


Dr. Price’s Lupulin Yeast Gems 


For Light, Healthy Bread, The Best Dry Hop 
Yeast 


in the World. 
FOR SALE BY CROCERS. 
CHICACO. - 


ST. LOUIS. 
FOR SALE BY 


John F. Cutting & Co., Agents 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


so, I guess, will you, for I see you have an- | 


Susie standing by my side, and the little | 


| 


SPECIAL 


PERFECT MADE 


st Natural Fruit Flavors. 
range, Almond, e, e@ 
flavor as delicately and naturally as the fruit. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


MOST 


Purest and stron 
Vanilla, Lemon, 


6HICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


SALE BY.... 


John F. Cutting & Co., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Type- Writer, 


% 
rf, 
— 


It does the work of two or three penmen, and 
much more neatly and legibly. It is so simple 
any one can write with it. 

It gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
gendered by the pen. 

It saves the eye and quickens the brain. Its 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. . 

It is strong and simple, and not liable to ge 
out of order. 

Read what the Rev. Geo McCormick, of Sali- 
nas, Cal., has just written on this. He writes: 
‘‘Money could not buy my Remington Type- 
Writer, if I could not replace it. It is an im- 
mense relief to both my eyes and nerves, and 
I can compose on it better than when using the 
pen.” ADDRESS 

G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


BEMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. . 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
| JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
. LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
_ PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Coe.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Arms. 
Birihday Cards always in stock. 


Cc. BEACH, 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


|Read This Twice 


In addition to our premiums of music and 
Shakespearo Cards, we have just issued a begp. 
tiful panel picture, in colors, 13x28, fac. 
simile production of one of the Paris salon 
paintings for 1884, entitled “Le Roman Noy. 
veau” (The New Novel). It is a perfect gem. 
and well worthy a place on the walls of any of 
the patrons of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, w, 


any other house than ourselves. The edition 
is limited, and will be issued gratis in the fo}- 
lowing manuer only: Save your wrappers of 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and as soon ag you 


get 25 mail them to us, with your full addrese, 


and we will mail you ‘‘Le Roman Nouvean,” 
mounted ready for hanging, free of al] expense, 
The soap improves with age, and those who de. 
sire a copy of the picture at once have only to 
buy the 25 bars of their grocer at once, Thie 
will insure the receipt of the wrappers by us 
before the edition is exhausted. There is, of 


cou! se, NO ADVERTISING on the picture. 


l. L. Cragin & Co., Phila., Pa. 


1114 MARKET ST., 
Cheapest place in the city to buy your 


FANCY DRY GOODs! 


Gents’ Farnishing Goods 


No Misrepresentations. 
BEST GOODS, 
LOWEST PRICES, 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 


0S" Remember the place. 


1114 Market St., San Francisco, 
Bet. Mason and Taylor, under the Truesdell. 


—( ATNA )— 
HOT MINERAL SPRINCS 


O THE HIGHLY CURATIVE PROPER- 

ties of these waters and the charms of the 

place is added an elegant and capacious swim- 
ming bath. 

These waters purify the blood, and refresh, 
renew and restore the whole system. They 
cure Rheumatism, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, Erysip- 
elas, Kidney and Liver Diseases, Chronic Diar- 
rhea, Paralysis and Pulmonary Complaints in 
early stages. These waters are a specific in 
cases of Malaria, Chi!l and Ague Fever. They- 
afford magical selief in cases of Nervousness/ 
Sleeplessness and General Debility. 

Visitors leave San Francisco at 8 a. m. for St. 
Helena, thence by daily stage (Sundays except- 
ed), arriving at the Atnas at 5 p.m. For pam- 
phlet, containing analysis and cures, address 
WM. H. LIDELL, Proprietor, Lidell P. 0O., 


p-d31 Opposite the Occidenta’. Napa Oo., Cal. 


JUST RECEIVED AT 


NICOLL. 


THE TAILOR. 


most fastidious taste. 


The Grandest Display of the Choicest Woolens ever shown in the City—Domestic, English: 
|.French, Scotch and German Fabrics in Endless V ariety for Suits to Measure. One thou sand 
different patterns to select from. Any and every style of Garment cut and fitted to suit the 


SAMPLES (with Instructions for Self-Measurement) SENT FREE. 


All Goods Shrunk. 


ees~ PERFECT FIF AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


FINE ALL-WOOL SUITS TO ORDER, FiOM....320 00 
FINE ALL-WOOL PANTS TO ORDER ” 


00 


SAMPLES (with Instructions for Self-Measurement) SENT FREE. | 


ONLY WHITE LABOR EMPLOYED, AND NONE BUT EXPERIENCED AND FIRST- 
3 CLASS CUTTERS. 


SMALL STOCK OF UNCALLED-FOR GOODS — PANTS, VESTS, COATS, OVERCOAT®: 
ULSTERS—AT IMMENSE REDUCTIONS. 


816 Market Street, 


NICOLL, “THE TAILOR,” 


PHELAN’S BUILDING, 


San Francisco 


have copyrighted it, and it cannot be issued by | 


Perkins & Wilson, : 
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